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I cannot remember the time when I was not 
in love with Kitty Pleasanton. It must have 
begun when we were both babies. I am sure I 
loved her as we sat together by the road-side 
soaking our dandelion stems in the little puddles 
of water to make them curl; my passion was in 
no wise abated, when, somewhat later, I climbed 
cherry-trees at her bidding; nor later yet, when 
at dancing-school I awkwardly made my new- 
learned bow, and asked her to be my partner; 
nor, I am very sure, was my boyish passion at 
all damped, when, on my return from college, I 
found my sweet little Kitty, changed, by some 
undefinable alteration, from a lovely child, to a 
bewitching young woman. She was almost the 
same as when I parted from her three years 
before—the woman was very like the child— 
there were the same rosy cheeks, the same 
pouting, innocent mouth, the same curling hair, 
but some charm, grace, or sentiment was added, 
which made my heart thrill with new emotion 
as I gazedat her. 

“Kitty,” said I, to her, one day, after I had 
been at home a week or two, and I found I could 
restrain myself no longer. ‘Kitty, I’m very 
much in love with you, as you know as well as 
Ido. I’ve always been in love with you, and I 
fancy you with me; but now I want you to pro- 
mise to marry me.” I paused, but Kftty made 
no answer. 

You like me, Kitty? don’t you?” 

‘First tell me,” said Kitty, blushing, and with 
an odd mixture of delight and bashfulness in her 
face, ‘if you’ve made me what is called ‘an 
offer?’ ” 

“To be sure I have, my darling, an offer which 
T trust, and hope, you’ll accept.” 

“Don’t be too suré of that,” said Kitty, de- 
murely. 

“Kitty! you love me?” 
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‘‘That’s my secret,” the provoking little thing 
replied, 

‘‘But at any rate,” she continued, “I could 
not possible think of accepting the very first 
offer I ever received—I should be mortified all 
the rest of my life if I did. No, indeed; no girl 
of spirit would dream of taking up her first 
offer, as if she were afraid she should never 
have another. Excuse me, James, I can’t pos- 
sible accept you till I’ve had at least one other 
offer.” « 

‘But, my dearest Kitty,” I began. 

“Kitty! Kitty! Kitty! will you never learn 
to call me by my proper name, Mr. Brant? I 
confess I did hope, that when I received my 
‘first offer,’ the person who made it would have 
addressed me with proper courtesy, and in a 
manner befitting the occasion, giving me my name 
of Katharine, but now you’ve gone and spoiled it 
all.” 

**Oh, I suppose you wanted a stiff, ceremo- 
nious proposal in form; but I’m no Sir Charles 
Grandison, Kitty, Katharine, I would say—there- 
fore don’t be foolish—be content to know in plain 
words, that my whole heart is yours; and have 
the good sense to accept your first offer, since 
your second may not be so good.” 

Bat vain were my arguments and reasonings. 
Kitty was determined not to accept her first 
offer, and finding her resolute, I changed my 
tone, acquiesced in her views, confessed that 
after all, I, too, had a certain pride on that 
point, and should be rather mortified to know 
that my wife had never had any offer but that 
I had myself made her; and so I promised to 
suspend my suit till Kitty should have been so 
fortunate as to receive an offer from some other 
quarter. 

Now there was, not far from where Kitty dwelt, 
a favorite dell, or bower, or something of the kind, 
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to which she daily repaired with some chosen 
volume to sit and read. All my endeavors to 
persuade her to allow me to accompany her 
thither had always been quite in vain. Kitty 
was firm in preferring her undisturbed solitude, 
and I was daily doomed to an hour or two of the 
mopes during her romantic woodland visit. 

In pursance with this custom, Kitty set out 
soon after the conversation I have sketched, de- 
clining, as usual, my offers of companionship. 

Not more than half an hour had elapsed after 
she had reached her favorite seat, ere her atten- 
tion was attracted by a young gentleman who 
was fishing in the brook which flowed near her. 

Kitty drew back a little on seeing him, but 
her curious eyes occasionally wandered toward 
the stranger. The latter, no sooner perceived 
his fair observer, than he bowed with an air of 
great politeness, and advancing a few steps, ven- 
tured to address to her a few words of common- 
place greeting. The young man’s words were 
indeed common-place, but his eyes were far more 

-eloquent than his tongue—they plainly informed 
the fair Kitty that she had found a new admirer. 
Kitty, highly flattered, received the stranger’s 
advances graciously, and the youth being by no 
means bashful, half an hour found them chatting 
easily and gaily on various topics of interest. 
Kitty’s stay in the woods was something longer 
than usual that afternoon. 

‘‘What is the matter, Kity?”’ I asked, on meet- 
ing her soon after her return home. ‘Your eyes 
sparkle, and you look as pleased as though you 
had met a fairy in your afternoon ramble.” 

“It’s better than a fairy,” cried Kitty, breath- 
lessly, ‘‘it’s a young man.” 

‘¢Indeed!” I ejaculated, with a whistle. 

‘*Yes, James, and he’s so handsome—so agree- 
able—so—so delightful, that I can’t say how 
things might go if he were to make me, some of 
these days, my second offer.” 

‘¢You can’t impose upon me in that kind of 
way, sweet Kitty, so don’t attempt it,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’ll be bound the impudent fellow, 
whom I wouldn’t object to speaking a bit of my 
mind to, I say, Kitty, I don’t believe he’s any 
handsomer or more agreeable than I am myself.” 

Kitty laughed aloud in derision. 

*¢He’s a thousand million times handsomer,”’ 
she cried, scornfully, ‘‘and as much more enter- 
taining as he is more handsome.” 

“Come, Kitty, don’t be too cutting, too cruel,” 
I began, but Kitty drew herself up with dignity. 

*¢ They call me Katharine, who do speak to me, 
gir.” 

“Katharine, fiddlesticks,” I cried, ‘‘Kitty is 
the prettiest, and sweetest name in the world, 





and comes most natural to me—don’t bother me 
with your Katharines.” 

‘“*I dare say you may like it,” said Kitty, 
pouting, half angrily, ‘‘but J don’t. It’s too 
free. How would you like it if I persisted in 
calling you Jim? I declare I’ll call you Jim, if 
you go on calling me Kitty.” 

“Do so if you like, and it will soon sound to 
me like the sweetest name in the world. But 
may I presume to beg from my fair and gracious 
Lady Katharine a description of this wood-Adonis 
she has been encountering.” 

‘“*He is tall,” began Kitty. 

‘Taller than 1?” Tinterrupted. Kitty annihi- 
lated me by a look. 

“By at least half a foot—and of an elegant 
figure,” she continued, with marked emphasis. 
‘He was dressed in a fishing costume which 
greatly become him.” 

“T have an old fishing blouse, up stairs,” I 
muttered, soto voce, **I think 1’ll get it out.” 

“The young man’s manners were uncom- 
monly easy and gentlemanly, and withal per- 
fectly respectful and deferential,” continued 
Kitty; ‘‘having ascertained my name, he never 
once forgot himself so far as to abbreviate it, 
his conduct contrasting favorably in this respect 
with that of some of my friends.” 

‘‘ Well, Kitty, what other perfections had your 
hero, or have you exhausted your list?” 

‘¢Far from it,” said Kitty, indignantly. ‘He 
wears his hair parted down the middle like a 
poet, or that charming Signor Pozzolini in the 
part of Edgardo——” 

‘‘Or a Methodist parson,” I put in. 

‘And besides all that,” continued Kitty, ‘‘he 
has & moustache.” 

‘A last, best gift—but, Kitty, that perfection, 
I hope, will not be very difficult of achievement. 
I’ll begin to-morrow. Let me see—tall—hand- 
some—agreeable—good manners—elegant figure, 
and a moustache! On the whole, Kitty, I think 
I’m very much afraid of my new rival.” 

‘You have cause,” Kitty replied, with grave 
dignity. 

The next day when Kitty reached her little 
retreat, she found the stranger again in its neigh- 
borhood; I must do the little coquette the justice 
of confessing that she did look startled, and in- , 
deed vexed, when she saw him, but perhaps 
thinking it too late to retreat, she advanced 
timidly. The youth met her with many apolo- 
gies, and a plausible pretence for his intrusion 
which she could not gainsay, while something 
flattering in his manner made her blushingly 
divine that the hope of again seeing her, had 
been the true cause of his reappearance. Be 
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that as it might, the stranger, perhaps to give 
Kitty time to recover her confidence, immediately 
gauntered off in pursuit of his sport, and Kitty, 
fancying she had seen the last of her new ad- 
mirer, drew forth her book, and settling herself 
in a mossy corner began to read. She had 
scarcely succeeded in fixing her attention on its 
pages, however, before the pertinacious stranger 
again reappeared, and declaring that fishing was 
dull work, and the fish would not bite, he com- 
posedly seated himself at Kitty’s feet, and begged 
to know the name of the book she was reading. 

‘“‘Tennyson’s Princess,” replied Kitty, shortly. 

The imperturbable stranger declared the book 
a great favorite of his, and began to talk so 
entertainingly of books and authors, that Kitty, 
warmed by the subject, forgot to bg dignified, 
and an animated discourse of favorite authors 
ensued. Afterward the young man begged per- 
mission to read her a few admirable passages 
from the book she held in her hand, and it so 
happened that the passages he selected were the 
very ones Kitty loved best—he read them well, 
too, and Kitty’s bright eyes sparkled with de- 
light as she listened. Turning at last to the 
exquisite concluding interview between Ida and 
the young prince, the stranger’s voice became 
more and more earnest as he read, till, coming 
to the words— 

“Indeed I love thee; come, 
Yield thyself up; my hopes and thine are one; 


Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself— 
Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me.” 


He suddenly flung aside the book, exclaiming, 

“What words—what words! what would I not 
give for courage to utter them to the being I love 
best on earth.” The stranger paused a moment, 
and then broke forth impetuously, 

“This forced silence is all in vain—the words 
I would repress will come—in vain have I striven 
to be prudent—cautious—to allow you time—not 
to startle you—lovely, bewitching, Miss Katha- 
rine—you are yourself the object of my secret 
adoration—to whom I would say much if I 
dared,” and thereupon the youth rather melo- 
dramatically fell on one knee, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to make Kitty a very plain offer of his 
hand. 

Meanwhile Kitty had risen from her seat, and 
recovering from her astonishment, she drew her- 
self up with dignity and replied, 

“T hardly know, sir, what you mean by your 
very strange words and conduct. The liberty 
you have taken has made me very sensible of my 
own imprudence in having allowed the advances 
of a stranger so—presuming—an error I shall be 
careful never to repeat.” So saying, my proud 





little Kitty (never had she looked so handsome) 
turned from the stranger with a distant bow, and 
walked directly home. 

I did not see Kitty till some time after her 
return; perhaps she was recovering her spirits 
in her own room, for when I met her she was as 
full of mischief as ever. 

‘Well, James, why don’t you ask me about 
my adventures to-day?” she inquired. 

‘Because I didn’t suppose you would be so 
imprudent as to go again to-day where you would 
be likely to encounter the insolent puppy who 
presumed to address you yesterday.” 

‘*T didn’t in the least expect him to be there,” 
said Kitty, blushing, and somewhat confused, 
‘*but he was there.” 

“Of course,” I replied, gruffly. ‘Well, was 
your Adonis as handsome and agreeable as ever?” 

‘‘More so!” cried Kitty, recovering her com- 
posure; ‘‘he looked more Massaniello-like than 
ever in his fishing dress; and for entertainment, 
he first read me all the finest parts of Tennyson’s 
Princess, and then made a marriage proposal, 
and I don’t think any man could be expected to 
do more in one afternoon.” 

“‘T should think not indeed—pray what reply 
did you make to the rascal?—that you had a 
friend at home who would be happy to kick him 
well for his insolence ?” 

‘Far from it,” said Kitty; ‘‘what my reply 
was, is my secret—and his; but for you, my poor 
James, I’m sorry for you—it’s all over with you, 
and your offer.” 

‘“‘Why you good-for-nothing, little, deceitful 
puss!” cried I, losing all patience, ‘‘there never 
was @ more arrant dissembler living. Behold 
how plain a tale shall put you down—for lo—I, 
myself, disguised merely by a little paint—a 
fishing-blouse, a false moustache, and a change 
in the arrangement of my hair, was, in my own 
person, this elegant— captivating — handsome, 
agreeable stranger, whose praises you have never 
tired of sounding.” 

Poor Kitty was completely confounded. 

“¢ How could I have been so stupid?” she mur- 
mured—‘‘and the voice, too, which sounded so 
familiar all the time.” 

‘Yes, Kitty, you’re caught, and to punish you 
for attempting just now, to palm a wicked false- 
hood upon me, I shall impose a two-fold fine. 
First, you shall kiss me; and then fix our wed- 
ding day, which must be very shortly, for I’m 
going to Europe in a month, and you must go 
with me.” 

Kitty gave a little scream, and declared that 
she could not think of submitting to either of 
my penalties; but in vain she struggled, and 
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protested—I had her in my arms, and finding at 
last all her efforts to release herself fruitless, 
her jests and laughter suddenly changed to 
earnest tenderness, and closing her arms round 
me, she said, 

**As you will, dear—dearest Jamie!” 

*¢One month from to-day then, my own, sweet, 
darling Kitty.” 

‘¢Katharine,” whispered Kitty. 

‘‘Katharine then,” I repeated, smiling at her 
pertinacity on this point—‘‘one month from to- 
day, my Katharine.” 

‘*You never put any adjectives before Katha- 
rine,” murmured Kitty, evasively, hiding her 
blushing and pouting face. 
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‘““My-own dear, gracious, winning, bewitch- 
ing, most kissable Katharine—shall it be ag [ 
say?” 

“If mamma chooses,” whispered Kitty. And 
so I persuaded the sweetest and prettiest girl in 
the country to accept her first and only lover; 
and though to this day my merry little wife 
often complains that I defrauded her, by my 
tricks, of her natural womanly right, of breaking 
two or three hearts, at least, ere she made one 
man supremely blest, still she generally concludes 
her reproaches in a manner most flattering to my 
vanity, by declaring that she had two offers after 
all—and each of her’s was worth a thousand 
common ones. 





LEAD THOU 
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Tov whose never-wearying eye 
Guardeth each created thing, 
To whose awful presence I 
Each unworded thought must bring; 
Not one feeling can I hide, 
Not one look conceal from Thee, 
Yet myself I cannot guide, 
In my weakness lead Thou me. 


When temptations round me rise, 
When vain pleasures too much press, 
In the social circle when 
Idle thoughts I would express; 
When forgetful of my own, 
I another’s faults would see, 
When my spirit’s eye is dimm’d, 
In my blindness lead Thou me. 


PARA 





When self-love would prompt to pride, 
Or to seek my good alone, 
When forgetful of the friends, 
Thou around my path hast thrown, 
Or if I an idol rear 
In this heart which thine sheuld be, 
Wake me from my selfish dream, 
From my folly lead Thou me. 


To that fount whose gushing stream, 
Every good unites to form, 
Tasted makes the heart rejoice, 
And with holy fervor warm; 
Saviour! may I call thee mine, 
Poor and humble though I be? 
Oh, adopt me as thine own, 
To that fountain lead Thou me. 





MAIDEN WITH THE BRIGHT EYES. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 





BY REV. G. W. ROGERS. 





Maren with the bright eyes! 
You may angry be; 

While my wounded heart lies 
Looking up to thee— 

Yet in your deep disdain, 

Think, though it give you pain, 
That you have look’d on me. 


Maiden with the bright eyes! 
You may haughty be; 

Still amid my deep sighs, 
I can gaze on thee— 





And to my wounded heart, 
This thought shall bliss impart, 
That you have look’d on me. 


Maiden with the bright eyes! 
You may scornful be; 
On each angry glance flies 
Joy—not pain from thee— 
Then dart your scornful ray, 
For you cannot gainsay, 
That you have look’d on me. 








“WELL, I WON’T.” 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


Ir there was anything Harry Mordaunt hated 
it was to hear a young lady use under-bred lan- 
guage, but especially slang words. His idea of 
the sex was so lofty, the result of companionship 
with a refined mother and sisters, that he asso- 
ciated coarseness with all who employed such 
phrases. 

“Yet you’ll marry a woman,” said a friend 
to him, one day, ‘‘who’ll have some pet bit of 
slang. Most girls have, now-a-days, so it is hard 
for any man to escape; but fastidious people are 
sure to get caught, merely, I suppose, because 
they are fastidious.” 

Harry shook his head in the negative. 

“Oh! I know you don’t believe me,” replied 
his friend, ‘‘but wait and see. You don’t think 
a young lady is going to talk slang to a hand- 
some, rich fellow like you, on a first acquaint- 
ance. The girls are too sly for that. They 
always dress their best, smile their prettiest, 
and talk in their most refined style at first; but 
when they find the acquaintance has changed 
into the lover they grow more careless; and at 
last, when they are fairly married, they throw 
off all disguise, and return to their original state 
of dowdyism, ill-temper, or slang, as the case 
may be.” 

‘You are too severe,” said Mordaunt. ‘Even 
if some are like you describe them, all are not 
so. But I have no time to discuss the sex with 
you to-day, my good fellow, having an appoint- 
ment to drive out with one, which comes off im- 
mediately. So good-bye for the present.” 

“Good-bye,” replied the friend, and, as Mor- 
daunt turned the corner, he resumed to himself. 


“Yes! there he goes, as great a fool as the rest ; 
of them, madly in love with Kate Richards, whom } 


he thinks the most lady-like of her sex. Yet, 
careful as she is in his presence, she’s as much 
given to slang phrases as the worst of them. Sis 
says that, among her own sex, she’s positively 
vulgar. Ah! he’ll find her out at last; but it 
will be too late. It’s a pity, too, for Mordaunt’s 
a fine fellow.” 

Yet it was not surprising that Kate Richards 
had secured Mordaunt among her train of ad- 
mirers. Tall in person, with a shapely figure, a 
dashing air,a pair of fine eyes, excellent taste 
in dress, and a sprightly manner, which never 








degenerated into rudeness, at least in Mordaunt’s 
presence, she seemed exactly the beau ideal he 
had long worshipped in secret, but which he had 
never before found. Insipid women were as 
much his aversion as vulgar ones; a dowdy he 
abhorred ; and one without beauty he could never 
love, though he might esteem her. But Kate 
Richards was, or seemed to be, the complete sum 
of all the perfections he sought in a wife. 

We say seemed, for his friend was correct, and 
Kate did use slang words, nay! fancied there was 
wit in it. She had caught up all the current 
phrases of this description, and prided herself 
on the aptness with which she introduced them 
into conversation. ‘Well, I won’t,” ‘No, you 
don’t,” ‘I cal’klate not,” and other similar 
phrases, were forever on her tongue. She had 
an instinctive sense, however, that Mordaunt dis- 
liked them, and as he was decidedly the match 
of the season, she took care never to indulge in 
them in his presence. It was not always an 
easy matter to refrain. Sometimes a phrase was 
already on her lips. But she was fortunate to 
remember, in time, her lover’s fastidiousness, 
and so succeeded, at last, in bringing him to the 
crisis of a declaration. 

It was at a gay and brilliant party, where Kate 
shone the wittiest and most beautiful of all, that 
Mordaunt finally resolved to ask her hand. He 
had escorted her there, and, during the drive, 
had suffered his manner to betray so much:ad- 
miration, that Kate felt certain he meant to pro- 
pose, on the return. Perhaps this was one secret 
of her high spirits, and of her unusually dazzling 
beauty. The centre of an admiring crowd, she 
rattled on, and even ventured, as her lover was 
just then in another room, to retort with a slang 
phrase or two on a gentleman, who was engaged 
in a passage of wit with her. The aptness of 
the quotations raised a laugh, which partially 
discomfited her antagonist, but returning to the 
charge, he turned another slang phrase against 
her. The listeners did not see how Kate could 
keep up the play of words, but, excited by the 
strife, she answered him immediately in the same 
strain, without thinking to observe if Mordaunt 
had returned or not. The victory was her’s, but 
at what a cost! For, as she concluded, amid 
a burst of laughter that entirely silenced her 
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adversary, her lover approached. He caught, Mordaunt, and she cannot, even yet, conquer her 

only her concluding words, they were ‘well, 1} regret at losing him. 

won’t,” but they were sufficient to destroy, at a When it became certain that the intimacy be- 

blow, his idol. The refined Miss Richards be-} tween Mordaunt and Kate had been broken off, 

came revealed, from that moment, for what ne his friend ventured, one day, to rally the former 

was, an intrinsically coarse woman, who fancied } lover on the subject. 

vulgarity was wit. He turned on his heel, and **So you’re not going to marry Kate Richards 

did not approach her again, until the time came} after all,” said the friend, with a knowing look, 

to depart. The drive home was a silent one; he} for he had been one of the circle, whom Kate had 

bade her good night stiffly; and never again’ been amusing at the ball. 

called on her. Mordaunt understood the look, and recalling 
Often did Kate regret, after that, her use of} their former conversation, answered, for once in 

slang phrases. But nevertheless she could not} his life, and it was the only time, in the strain 

cure herself of the practice of quoting them, if} he so much censured. 

the occasion appeared apt, for habit is a stern } Shrugging his shoulders, he said, significantly, 

task-master. She finally married, but does not} and with a look of deep disgust, 

live happily. The only man she ever loved was‘ ‘*Weut, I Won’r.” 
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Sue stood amid that joyous group, She look’d upon that stern-faced one, 
The gayest of the gay; ; The bridegroom standing there! 
Her voice rose sweet in mirth and song, The golden chain that interlaced 
As waters in their play. Those souls each soul must wear, 
Her’s was the brightest smile and glance Until the sodded turf should lie 
Amid that gleesome throng; Above each pulseless heart, 
Like flashing sunbeams through the dance, And angels mission’d from on high, 
Her light feet sped along. Its starry links should part. 





Bright jewels gleam’d like midnight stars 
Above her marble brow, 

That was as fair as snow-white bars 
That Summer sunsets throw 

Athwart the skies, when evening bright 
Stands blushing till the day 

Has spent its arrowy flood of light, 
And wept itself away. 


The golden lengths of that bright chain 
Shadows and years might dim, 

It still would show to her again 
His soul—and her’s to him! 

She felt as there she saw him stand, 
Veiling his grief ’neath pride, 

That Mem’ry’s tones, a whispering bund, 
Were stealing to his side. 


The stricken deer will still bound on, 
The arrow in its side, 

Until its waning strength is gone 
Upon that rushing tide. 

And thus that high-born maiden stood 
With mien and bearing proud, 

The loveliest in her changeful mood, 
Among that laughing crowd. 


And she could read the bitter thought 
Which in his bosom lay; 

That bridal sad revealing brought— 
She flung that love away. 

She in a moment of unrest, 
’Neath anger’s scorpion sway, 

Had cast that jewel from her breast, 
Had wrought that grief to-day. 
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In language plain as words could speak, And he unto another bride 
With blushes’ crimson veil, , His plighted troth had bound; 
Her heart was writing on her cheek But still her image to his side 
Its wildly throbbing tale! Came softly stealing round. 
The wasting grief that it had borne The silent grief each heart had borne 
In silence many a day; Was darker still that day; 
But now she knew that she had torn But now she knew her hand had torn 
Its altar-stone away. Its altar-stone away. 
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A SEQUEL TO “THE WHITE 


LARISSA. 
HOUSE UNDER THE ELMS.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “suUSY L——’S DIARY.” 





CHAPTER I. 
Swamscott, June 1st, 1853. 

You see Joseph Alexander is here; and to-day 
I threw cold water on him. He jumped, said— 
‘‘what will you do next, Clarissa Jackson?” and 3 
brushed the water-drops from his coat sleeve and } 
hair. 

Joseph Alexander is pale, has a mouth with } 
drooping corners; wide, thin cheeks and dull 
eyes. He has sore throat often and headache. } 
He don’t like the world very well, or any part } 
of it; has no patience with those who shut doors 
with a clang, or let drafts in upon him. He} 
is, in short, cross and sick. His father, who is 
Grandpapa Jackson’s neighbor at Amesbury, and 
who is a hard, rich old man, sent him over here } 
that the learned and skilful Dr. Jackson may 
make him well. 

‘“‘Hi’m!” he says to my papa, ‘‘I could tell my 
father that I shall never be well, to stay well, 
until Iam done with that little tight law-office 
I hate it! I have always hated everything but } 
being in the air.” 

This makes papa look thoughtful; for this is ; 
what Grandpapa Jackson said here yesterday. 
‘“‘He has always hated study, especially study of } 
the law. He has wanted to be running back and 
forth, like a free squirrel. He wanted it because 
he needed it, of course;,but his father, who only 
knows how to get money, because he wanted to 
stir, kept him down to his books, when he was a 
boy, with a sort of hot-air pressure, I told him 
better. But there is no such a thing as getting 
an old crotchet out of his head, or a new one in. 
He’s a stupid thing. The fact is,” pursued 
grandpapa, ‘‘Joseph ought to have been left to 
straggle along in an easy way to authorship. 
He has the right kind of blood in his veins for 
this; his great-grandfather on his mother’s side, 
and his grandfather on his father’s, both wrote 
poetry and had it printed. Pretty good poetry 
too, it was, for those days, and to be made in the 
midst of all the cumbersome tendencies of their 
hard working lives.” 

Grandpapa said that—now here, comes poor 
Alexander dragging himself along into this room. 
He don’t know that I am here, or he wouldn’t 











come. He knows that this room is always dusky 
and cool, in the heat of the day; and in a far 
corner of the house where few come, and that a 
wide lounge and pillows are here. 

Yes; he sees me now and stops short at the 
threshold. My back is a little toward him. I 
shall pretend that I do not see him. My pen 
shall go faster, more noisily than ever; then he 
will come in and lie down, perhaps. He comes; 
he crosses the room on tip-toe, still, as if he were 
a sly little mouse. He lies down; he arranges 
the pillows; he finishes by covering his face with 
the Gazette. I will let him be until he gets well 
into the midst of his self-congratulations, that, 
for once, he is near me without being in any way 
plagued by me; and then I will come upon him; 
not in a pouncing way, like an eagle; but meekly 
like a tame robin. His cushions are not quite 
right. There, that is better. He settles down 
now, drawing a long breath of comfort. 

*¢ Alexan—Esquire Alexander.” 

“What?” growling. ‘‘What do you want of 
Esquire Alexander?” 

“TI was thinking when you came in of what 
Grandpapa Jackson said that you did when you 
could just begin to speak a few easy words plain. 
Do you remember? You had been into school 
one day, where you heard them reciting the 
verbs.” 

‘‘Well, what did I do?” 

‘‘You puzzled your head over it after you got 
home, and at last made it out—‘are I, were I, is 
I, be I; sometimes be I, sometimes de I!” 

“Have you got hold of that nonsense? 
wonder they should remember it.” 

“It was worth remembering. Then, when 
you were a little older, a neighbor killed a calf 
one day. You went out and sat on a rock-heap 
in your father’s field, and made this great 
couplet-— 


I 


“Why did they slew their king? 
Why to the Senate did they him bring?” 


“Do you remember?” 

¢¢ Yes.” 

“*T expect you ought to be a poet.” 

‘Oh, that is nonsense.” I know, however, by 
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the sound of his voice that he is pleased. Or 
half pleased. He is never more than that. 

‘‘Now take your comfort. I shall write. I 
shan’t speak to you again, Squire Alexander.” 

“Not if I speak to you?” 

‘No, sir.” 

‘‘H’m! then you are an odder thing than even 
’*Squire Alexander is. His neighbors all call him 
‘an odd fish.’ And I suppose he is,” rearranging 
his cushions, and once more drawing the Gazette 
over his face. He draws it over close; he has 
done with me, I see; but I must plague him. 

‘What do you think of the British nation, 
Alexander?” 

He guffaws; he don’t know what to do with 
himself. He says—‘‘what do I think of the 
British—ha, ha, ha!—of the British nation? as 
if it were a walnut; a small-sized walnut—ha, 
ha. You are queer. But be so good as to let 
me be after this.” 

**Yes, I will.” 

And I will. I will go over to Uncle Hurlbut’s 
to see Amy, Amy’s husband and Amy’s baby. 
This is baby’s first visit to the house of its 
grandparents; and if the President had come 
instead, so great rejoicing would not have been 
held. 

‘Good-bye, Alexander—pleasant Alexander.” 

‘*You mean, cross Alexander. You think I 
am like a bear.” 

‘‘Well, if you are not, what are you like?” 

‘Tam like a bear. Good-bye, Miss Clarissa 
Jackson.” 

“‘ Ah, good-bye.” 

“Here!” Iwas already inthe door. ‘If any 
of your folks go out, ask them to call at the 
post-office for me. I can’t stir. I have done 
with stirring. Now good-bye.” 





CHAPTER II. 
Friday, the 8rd. 

Cousin Amy wears white dresses, a black silk 
apron, and has her hair smooth as if she were 
a Madonna. Her baby wears the longest, the 
purest, the most beautiful embroidered frocks; 
has thin golden hair lying about in littie curls. 
This is Cousin Amy’s work, though. She plays 
with his hair as she holds him and talks. They 
call him George, for Uncle Hurlbut. I call him 
all manner of names, and kiss his soft feet until 
he don’t know exactly what to make of it. He 
looks at me a moment to see if he can know what 
I mean, being so different from his mamma in 
my ways, and then goes on taking his dinner. 
Uncle Hurlbut calls him “little rascal.” He 
bows down to him, though, as they all do. 
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Cousin-in-law Ben Frank, thinks that he—him- 
self, I mean—is greater, and happier than any 
of the old patriarchs ever were. He is done 
with hunting, and fishing, and strolling to dream 
in sly paths. He cannot leave his wife and hig 
boy. He must be there to wait upon his wife 
and watch his boy. 

I suppose one might go a long way, and not 
find another so happy as my Cousin Amy. I 
wonder whether I will ever be as happy. I 
wonder whether I will be married; whether [ 
will ever be the mother of such a beautiful baby; 
and if I will, whether my husband will love and 
honor me, as Ben Frank does Cousin Amy. 

One thing is sure. I will never, never marry 
Gustavus Spencer while I live, for I see by his 
letters to Cousin Davy that he is a miser; that 
he is not only himself in love with the gold he 
is heaping; but that, whoever accepts him for 
her husband, when he comes back, will do it at 
the miserable risk of being suspected by him of 
marrying him not for himself alone, but for his 
wealth alone. I have no patience with stupidity 
like this; for I did love to know that he thinks 
of me off there; that he does not allow me to 
marry without his consent. I loved to think of 
his coming back to find me improved and worthy 
to be his friend; of his coming to love me; and 
of his asking me to love him and be his wife. 

This is all over. Here is his last letter to 
Cousin Davy; I found it in his Latin dictionary. 
He says—‘‘I shall soon have enough; and then 
I shall go home. I shall go in August, I have 
no doubt. 

“Davy Hurlbut! I used to think that if the 
‘time could ever come when I would have ten 
thousand dollars of my own, I might then snap 
my finger at Care in all her bad shapes and be 
happy all the day, all the year long. But, as 
true as I live, I’m not one whit, not one whit! 
happier now than I was four years ago. I have 
different troubles; but I have as many and as 
annoying ones. For instance, I am at times 
eaten up of two great fears. One is, that, when 
I come home, as I have no own mother, no own 
family, nobody will be downright glad to see me. 
Do be glad, I beseech you, Davy, and all you at 
the good house under the elms. Warm up your 
hearts beforehand, my foster-father, my foster- 
mother, by thinking of the old days when I was 
a little tottering thing, dependant on you for 
shelter and bread. Love me, Davy, for the play 
upon the same turf, the study upon the same 
bench. Else, with all my gold, I shall wish 
myself dead. I have said this same, perhaps, 
before. I say it again, because you see it is 


something that concerns me. 
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«‘Here is my other great fear. I am ashamed 
of this one; for it is poor and egotistical; as 
mean as dirt,in fact. ButIcan’thelpit. Itis, 
that, whoever accepts me for her husband, will } 
be thinking, all the time, not of my heart that } 
loves her and longs, oh, so intensely, for her love 
in exchange; but of the beautiful home and the 
beautiful dresses I will provide for her. God 
forbid! for then would my gold be accursed. 

“God forbid, moreover, that I dwell upon 
things to the perversion of my clearness, my 
justice, so that I shall be in danger of wronging 
another by unfounded jealousies. I would rather 
die away here in this strange land, than live for } 
that fate.” 

This is the way he writes; and I will never 
marry him; not if he kneels, and begs, and 
perseveres. I will pity him that he is an orphan 
with a tender, loving, love-exacting heart. I will 
be glad to see him as his sister would, if he had 
one. He shall see that it is the gladness of a 
sister. He shall understand it thoroughly. He 
shall not think that I lie in wait for his money. 
If I see that he warms toward me and will ask 
me to be something nearer than a sister, I will } 


grow cold and distant toward him and his Cali- } 


fornia gold. He shall see this plainer than day. 
If he asks me, notwithstanding, I will not accept 
him. 

If I could be well married to somebody else } 
before he comes—to cross Alexander for instance. } 
I could be saved oceans of trouble. 

But one may as well not sigh and worry. One 
had better go and see what people are doing. 
Papa, mamma and Aunt Ruth are in the sitting- 
room, I know. I hear the comfortable hum of | 
their voices. One always hears the hum of their 
voices when Aunt Ruth is here, if one comes any 
where near them. For my parents know a great 
deal, and Aunt Ruth knows everything. She has 
books piled up in her chamber, and newspapers 
and pamphlets lying in every direction. The 
big books often have dust on them; so has her 
mantel; so have her chairs and her tables. Aunt 
Ruth has no time for the dust. There are better 
things to do, sometimes, she says, than to be 
going with a dust-cloth in one’s hand. She must 
be reading, or talking, or thinking. All the 
nations of the earth are astir, she must see what 
they are about. The Czar peering one way and 
another, as if he were a huge and hateful bottle- 
spider—she must see what he is aiming at. The 
Sultan looking for shifts and securities, as if he 
were a poor thin fly—kind-hearted, justice-loving 
Aunt Ruth must know how he fares. She must 
keep a steady eye on Napoleon’s stratagems, on 
England’s counter-stratagems. She stands and 
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looks down upon poor dead Italy, Hungary and 
Poland, as if she were their mother and they her 
children. Over the wretchedly poor and vicious 
of our own land, over all the oppressed every 
where, she lifts trembling hands and says—‘‘how 
long, oh, Lord! how long!” 

Aunt Ruth has no time to spare for her dress. 
She puts on a careless little head-dress of black 
lace, without flowers or riband, because she will 
not stop to make her hair smooth. She just looks 
sidewise at white spencers and under-sleeves and 
collars, and puts them from her. She can never 
be seeing to them, starching them and making 
them white. So she puts on under-handkerchief 
and under-sleeves of black silk lace; and truth 
to say, they have for her a becoming and suitable 
look, since her gowns are either black or drab, 
or deep blue; since she herself is pale as a nun. 

I hated when I came into the long hall that 
separates parlor and sitting-room to listen for 
the sounds of Alexander’s slow, dreamy voice. 
Aunt Ruth was saying, with strong, but, at the 
same time, with mild tones—‘‘oh, there are 
difficulties in the way of doing this. We are 
apt to speak of ‘the rule of duty,’ as if it were 
a thing of silver and rosewood, with joints, to be 
folded and carried everywhere with us in our 
pockets; as if, whenever a question of individual 
or national duty, or rights were started, we have 
only to draw out our rule and measure the ques- 
tion, its length, breadth and diagonal; measuring 
no other questions, collateral or remote—remote, 
as we say, but often having a close relation, after 
all; as if, after we have done this, we may put 
our rules into our pockets and tell the individual, 
or the nation, what he, or it is to do, when he, 
or it is to do it,and how. We make a great mis- 
take here.” 

“T know”’—I heard papa began, in a tone as 
if he half admitted the truth of what Aunt Ruth 
had been saying, still would keep, with polite 
but firm grace, his old position. 

Papa does not look so far and comprehend so 
much as Aunt Ruth does; and, for this very 
reason, which should make him the less positive, 
he is all the stauncher. He believes in things 
absolute; among the rest, in absolute rules. 
When he walks the street, or crosses a room, it 
is his way to go straight forward, ‘following 
his nose,” as we say. He does an analogous 
thing in politics and metaphysics. 

Aunt Ruth, on the other hand, stops to look 
at things, both when she walks the streets, and 
when she is amongst the abstract questions. 
This helps her wonderfully to comprehensive- 
ness, and, of course, to charity. But, at the 
same time that she has charity, because she has 
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charity, in truth, she mourns over wrong and sin;I would go. I would go and sit at Aunt Ruth’s 
in a deeper, sincerer way than any one I know. { feet. I would stay at Aunt Ruth’s feet, after 

As for dear mamma, she is proud of papa’s } that; and, whenever he came near me, I would 
energy; she loves Aunt Ruth’s tenderness and ; not see him. 
enlarged complacency. She does not know about *¢Good-bye, Mr. Alexander,” thought I, moving 
these things so well, herself; but she likes to softly, slowly away. ‘‘I’m angry with you. I’m 
sit like a cooing dove between them, agreeing } going; and this is the last time I will come near 
now with him, anon with her, disagreeing with i you.”’ I was at the door on the other side of the 
neither. Bless my good, sweet mamma. $ room. 

This was my loving thought, as I stood leaning ‘‘Hallo!” said he now, turning quickly round, 
against the balustrade to hear them talking. **Ts it you?” 

‘Bless my mamma, my papa and my Aunt “Yes, it is I, sir,” still going. 
Ruth!” said I, with a half bow, half courtesy, in{ «Come back.” 
the sitting-room door. *sT can’t.” 

They answered me with good smiles. They; ‘Yes! come and see this bird.” 
looked at a large, unoccupied arm-chair, and *‘T can’t.” And I couldn’t; for I had tears 
invited me to go in and sit with them. But I sin my eyes and would not, by any means, let him 
was thinking of Alexander, who was off alone j see them. 
somewhere of course. I would go and find him “Go along then!” was the gruff reply, as he 
and see what he was about. That was what I; brought himself round again to the contempla- 
would do. I went softly to the parlor, back to | tion of his fingers. 
the library where I had been writing and to se He was vexed, I know. I know he is very 
office; thinking, first of Gustavus, and with a 3 stiff; and so when we will speak to each other 
sick sort of dread. I do not think of him at all : again, is a doubtful question in my mind. | 
without this feeling lately. I am sure I don’t ; have not seen him since; for I came directly to 
see how I can stand in his presence. Then I {my room to write. And—— 
thought that perhaps Alexander will take a fancy : I go down now! One, two, three, four lustrous 
to me, on some ground, and ask me to go with : parasols, and a corresponding number of thin 
him to his home to be his wife, to keep his rooms ; dresses, and trim, light gaiters came through the 
in order and see to his medicines; that, in that ¢ yard to our door. The Humphreys and 
case, I will say ‘‘yes,” without hesitation; that ; 
we will then be settled, perhaps, in Amesbury ; 
by the time Gustavus comes, so that he will have ; CHAPTER III. 
something of a shock in seeing that one, at least, $ Evening. 
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despises his gold as if it were rags, more than if 
it were rags. 
I found him, at last, sitting in the outer door 


of the little vestibule between the parlor and ; 


dininy-room. It is a very pleasant, shady door 
at all times of the day; for it opens through a 
vine-covered trellis out upon the fruit trees. He 
held a book in his hand; but he did not read. 
On the contrary, he looked up into the trees to 
see the birds hopping. 

I am sure I blushed a little for the thought I 
had just been entertaining. But he saw nothing 
of it. He dropped his eyes and looked on his 
fingers, when he heard me coming. He looked 
sour; and yet I believe he assumed the expres- 
sion. I believe he felt rather sweet; for you see 
he could not well feel otherwise, with that sweet- 
scented, western breeze in his face, with the birds 
and apple-blossoms so near. 

Nearer, a little nearer I came. Would he in- 
deed not mind me? not speak to me, or look at 
me? If he wouldn’t, neither would I speak to 
him. I would not wait long. In one half minute 


Mrs. Humpnreys, Judith Humphreys, Miss 
Slocum—Judith’s ‘‘dear Boston friend,” as she 
; calls her—and the preceptress have gone. They 
stayed a long time. Papa grew quite still and 
thoughtful, waiting for his tea. He is gone often 
‘ to visit his patients at meal times; this he bears 
p ey enough. But when he is on the 
‘spot, he gathers a certain stiff and hushed dis- 
approbation of whatever puts itself in the way 
of his sitting down to his breakfast at eight, to 
his dinner at two, and his supper at six. 

Miss Morse knows his ways. She has tact 
and delicacy. She made several attempts tu 
bring the rest to their feet; but it is the hard 
way of all the Humphreys, to move upon their 
own wills and impulses, not upon those of an- 
other. And indeed! Mrs. Humphreys had more 
to do yet, fanning herself, and telling mamma 
what a time she has had lately, getting her new 
brown tissue properly fitted and made. Mrs. 
Numphreys really delicves that dressmakers are 
the greatest trials to one’s patience that one can 
have in this world. She said so, with a good, 
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strong emphasis on her words, especially upon 
this 

And Judith—how could Judith go, if Miss 
Morse did make her gentle entreaties? She was 
living over again her winter in Boston, turning 
to me now, and then to see if I heard, and appre- 
ciated; but speaking all the time to her friend, 
Miss Slocum. 

“You remembor that first night at the Na- 
tional!” said she. 

Miss Slocum dropped her eyelids languidly, 
and said—‘‘oh, yes! shall I ever forget that 
night? You remember who joined our party 
between the second and third acts?” I fancy 
she alluded to some tender young man with beau- 
tiful whiskers, moustache and imperial. There 
seemed to be in some way regretful associations 
with his memory. In Miss Slocum’s mind, that 
is. Judith was animated by it. ‘Oh, indeed! 
I guess Ido remember! I remember how some- 
body,” with the cunningest look at Miss Slocum, 
“how somebody trembled and grew pale, when 
we met him afterward out on the Cambridge 
road. J remember!” 

Again Miss Slocum dropped her eyelids, with 
a half smile and a fluttering sigh. Papa walked 
the floor. A patient came to the office to see 
him just then. This was a relief to mamma and 
me. Now they might stay and talk until bed 
time, if they chose, and if papa’s patient would 
keep him so long. Only Catharine waited now, 
and the table in the dining-room, and the tall 
coffee and tea urns on the kitchen stove. Or, 
perhaps poor, sick Alexander waited somewhere; 
ia some outer door, or on some seat out under 
the fruit trees. 

Aunt Ruth sat composed and still. She admits, 
in a logical way, that there are persons in the 
world who must be weak and vain, in the very 
shape and putting together of their brains; and 
that, with regard to all such unfortunate persons, 
it is our part to bear with them quietly, philoso- 
phically, and like meek, reasonable Christians; 
never sneering, never ridiculing; but with a sin- 
cere desire to make them a little more sensible, 
a little happier and nobler, if we can; and that, 
at the same time, it is their part to put the flutter 


RAN 


I would go and see, I said. And, upon this, 
Judith began to flutter and arrange herself. She 
hoped that if I found him, I would bring him in. 

I looked in all the outer doors and all the 
garden seats; in the library, in the office—where 
was papa with his fingers on his patient’s pulse— 
and then I listened at a landing on the stairs to 
hear him moving, if he were in his chamber. 
He was there. I heard him signing, in the lowest 
possible tones— 


“And the dew lies bright on the vale’s repose.” 


“‘Bless him! he is a nice boy!” thought I; and 
I went back to tell Aunt Ruth in a whisper, what 
I had heard. 

‘Poor fellow!” said she, with a moisture 
gathering in her eyes. 

Just then—but I shall tell my story in the 
morning. In the morning! when 


“The sun’s gay beam on the hill-top glows;” 
when indeed, 


“The dew lies bright on the vale’s repose.” 





Good night, best, stiffest Alexander. I will 
; Say my good night here, since I was too stiff, 
since you were too stiff to have it said between 
us below. Good night—good night. 
The Ath. 

Just then, as I began to say last evening, 
sweet Mary Morgan came tripping in, holding 
‘ her bonnet-strings, and with half of her light 
shawl dragging on the carpet. She was livelier 
than awren. The next moment came Singleton. 
Were we not revivified then, as if a strengthening 
breeze had come in? I wished that Alexander 
would come down; this was in the way of my 
perfect contentment. I pitied him for his staying 
away there alone, for his being so sick and so 
fractious. So did Aunt Ruth, I think; for she 
had a serious mouth, serious eyes. But she car- 
ried on a strong chat with Singleton, who is one 
of her favorites. 

Papa came. Alas, for papa’s tea! Mamma 
and Aunt Ruth looked concerned for him. Uncle 
Hurlbut rode up to the gate, with a tramp of his 
horse’s feet, as if it were the Thunderer, Jupiter, 





off from their manners, to keep their tongues coming, instead of Uncle Hurlbut. He came in; 
still and to lift their hearts, with this prayer of } and while he was talking with papa about some 


Agar in them, ‘‘remove far from me vanity and 
lies.” 

Aunt Ruth, therefore, listened to them, and 
made the most of it, if they said anything really 
worth saying. She turned to me, at last, and 
with a concerned look, said—‘‘ where is Alexan- 


der? do you know, Clarissa? he ought not to be 


out now. The sun is down; the dew is falling.” 





lumber he was going down to the mills to get, 
his hired boy, Zeke, halted on the lawn outside 
the yard, with Uncle Hurlbut’s team; that is, 
t with Uncle Hurlbut’s cart and his huge oxen, 
Bright and Star. I knew Star by the white spot 
in his forehead, and Bright by the peculiar arch 
of his horns, as if he himself were an arch rogue. 
Mary Morgan and I went to the door to look 
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at them; I to tell and she to hear how I met 
Bright in a lane once; how he stopped still for 
a minute, right before me, then made me a pro- 
found bow, and went chassering sidewise to leave 
abundant room for me to pass. Bright and Star, 
meantime, stood there chewing their cuds and 
looking straight before them, with an air as if 
they were two philosophers. We laughed at 
them. We went close to them, and stroked first 
their shining sides; whereupon they brought 
their heads round to look at us—and then we 
stroked their noses. Mary had fears at first. I 
had none; for Amy and I had, more than once, 
let them eat corn out of our hands. Soon, I 
hardly know how, or upon what impulse, Mary 
and I were in the cart; Zeke stood near us grin- 
ning and delivering up his goad to Mary, as she 
demanded. 

“I’m scared half to death!” said she; and 
she had looks of real terror mingled with her 
laughter. 

I have no doubt that that would have been 
the end of it; that we would have been on the 
ground again in half a minute, if they had all 
stayed within. But, first Alexander saw us from 
his seat by his window. He frowned and said— 
‘¢you’re crazy, girls.” 

This brought papa and Uncle Hurlbut out into 
the yard, and the rest into the windows and 
door. They were shocked, still they laughed; 
how they laughed! Singleton was near rolling 
in the grass. Ah! I shall always be sorry that 
Hogarth was not there to see them as they 
watched us, as they saw Mary wield the goad, 
and heard what unprecedented things she was } 
saying to Bright and Star. “He should have seen 
Bright and Star too; for they had a puzzled 
look; they made uncertain movements, a little 
forward, a little backward. Ah! they could 
never, never know what to do, or which foot 
to put forward, if one talked to them and gave 
orders like that! as Mary did. It was positively 
no better than this—‘‘ Bright and Star, hish— 
gee off—whoa hish—gee.” 

Yes; they understood that last word. It was 
spoken that time, as if it meant something. 
They started then with vigor. And when the 
women all cried out with terror, and papa and 
Uncle Hurlbut and Singleton came rushing, Sin- 
gleton going over the paling as if he were a leaf 
blown by the wind, when Alexander too came 
with his cane upraised in his bony hand, then 
Bright, the fiery red Rright, who is lively and 
graceful as a colt, whenever he is let out of the 
yoke, who goes prancing always when he is on 
his way to the spring for drink, opened his 
eyes and nostrils wide, braced his limbs for the 





pists 
accelerated movement he thought it best to 
adopt, under the circumstances, flung his taj] 
out on the breeze of the evening and went trot- 
ting; and Star, in corresponding measures, with 
him; for Star’s habit is to do whatever he seeg 
Bright doing. Luckily they thought it best to 
take us out of the village, up toward Uncle Hurl- 
but’s. 

Mary and I were “carried away,” in more 
than one sense of the phrase. It was so novel! 
so crazy! The evening was so blue—save where 
the crimson clouds were piled in the west—go 
still and balmy! 

‘Ah, how I like it!” said Mary, with the 
brightest eyes one ever saw. And then she 
flourished her goad, saying, with her delicate 
voice, something about ‘‘ gee, Bright” and “‘hish, 
Star.” 

Singleton stopped short in the road to laugh 
again. He was not far from us; for, since the 
first half minute, Bright and Star had been done 
with running, altogether, so that it was easy 
overtaking us. 

We were at the pretty bend in the road, where 
Mrs. Cormick’s cabbages and burdocks grow to- 
gether, just over the dilapidated stile; and where 
her little brown house hides, in the summer-time, 
behind tall artichokes, sunflowers and scarlet 
runers. Mrs. Cormick came out, as she always 
does when we appear; for she does our washing 
and house-cleaning, and is often here. She likes 
us all, and we all like her. She spread her tall, 
wide frame in the narrow doorway, flinging one 
of her large, bare arms across her forehead, as 
she is accustomed to do, whether the sun shines, 
or does not shine. Bright and Star, gallant ones 
that they are, stopped at sight of her. 

‘¢Goodness!” said she, ‘* where on airth did ye 
git that cart and oxen? any way? Oh! they’re 
yer Uncle Hurlbut’s, ain’t they, Clar’sa?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Cormick. Wasn’t he good to let 
us have ’em?”’ 

“Good to let us have ’em?” mimicked Sin- 
gleton, panting and laughing. ‘You are two 
witches. Are they not, Mrs. Cormick?” He 
stood by the cart wiping the perspiration. 

“‘T sh’d think so, Mr. Singleton.” She was on 
a break-neck sort of passage through the rank 
grass to us. Her “boys” have betaken them- 
selves afar, poor woman! to the West and Cali- 
fornia; so that the old paths their busy, young 
feet made, are all closing with the thick grass. 
We inquired about her rheumatism. 

‘‘ Why, I’m pooty well now, as ter that; but my 
head troubles me,” lifting her hand and giving 
her head arubbing. ‘Aint ye gwine ter git out 
an’ come in? I sh’d like ter have ye.” 
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‘‘Can’t stop now, Mrs. Cormick. Come down} has been much too sick and impatient for this, 


and see us to-morrow.” 

‘J sh’d like to; for, some how I’m kind o’ 
lonesome here almost all the time lately.” 

“J am sorry for you. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. Good-bye, Mary, and Mr. Sin- 
gleton. But,” with a laugh, ‘‘I sh’d like to know 
what possessed the girls to come up and see me 
in a cart, shouldn’t you, Mr. Singleton?” 

“I am sure I should. Good evening, Mrs. 
Cormick. Take your oxen, Zeke,” for Zeke was 
close by, ‘‘I shall have enough to do with these 
girls.” : 
But I must go below. It is almost breakfast 
time, I know.” 

I hear Alexander humming softly in his cham- 
ber. This is a new thing for him, singing. He 








until within a few days. Perhaps he finds plea- 
sure in being here. Perhaps papa’s medicine 
already does him good. He stood with the rest 
waiting for us, when we came back last evening. 
The rest were waiting for us, that is. He was 
not; he was talking with Aunt Ruth. Ie turned 
and came into the house as soon as we came up. 

“Oh,” said they all. ‘We were careless 
things!”. But they liked it as well as we did. 
All but the Humphreys and Miss Slocum. The 
Humphreys said not a word; but they looked up 
on us through their eyebrows. Miss Slocum, 
with half-shut eyes, said—‘‘is this the way you 
do, out here in the country? is it, dear Judith?” 

“Oh, my! no!” answered Judith. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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MY GOOD OLD HOME. 





BY FREDERIC COOPER. 





I rove it, I love it, and often roam 

In memory back to my good old home. 

’T was a fair bright spot on Albion’s shore, 
Far o’er the Atlantic billows roar; 

And I often fly over Ocean’s foam 

In fancy back to my good old home. 


T love it, I love it, and think I see 

It standing now ’neath that old ash tree; 

The ivy that clung to it firm and true, 

The cherry tree in the garden that grew, 

And the gravel walk and old-fashioned dome, 
All come to my mind with that good old home. 


T love it, I love it, and often sigh 7 
When I think of the time that I said, “Good-bye” 
To its dear old walls; then a careless boy, 





we 


A FAREWELL 








Though I loved it well, I left it with joy, 
Delighted to other lands to roam, 
But I found not there my good old home. 


T love it, I love it, and years to come 

I’ll think of, and love my good old home; 
This Western world as bright may be 

To those who were born on its shores so free, 
And I too love it, but oh! far more 

Do I love that good old home of yore. 


I love it, I love it, and ever will 

Let a thought of that place my bosom fill; 

And whatever my lot on earth may be 

That much loved spot shall have charms for me, 
And I’ll often fly over Ocean’s foam 

In fancy back to my good old home. 
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TO SUMMER. 





BY ELISE GRAY. 





FarewE.t, bright Summer!—aye, I call thee bright, 
Tho’ to my dull, dark soul the word is strange, 

Let Hope warm breathe it, but not cold Despair. 
Farewell, I say, yet would I find some word 

Of deeper woe to speak my parting vow, 

With thee, oh, Summer, passing now away. 
Summer, thy last mild moon hath risen and waxed, 
And waned since that dread hour, when in my soul 





Hope’s last faint taper—dying long—expired. 
Summer, farewell, yet not for aye, for thou 

Wilt come again, and thy warm breath will pass 
O’er frozen trees and flowers, and they shall live; 
But to my dark, dead, icy heart thou canst 

Not come, nor thy soft breath shall kindle more 
That light of Hope forever now gone out. 


| 
} 











THE LAST OF HIS LINE. 





BY E. J 


- BOWEN. 





“Fact,” it has been said, ‘‘is stranger than } of the mistress of his affections, however, called 


fiction.” The following story, derived from 


} 
| forth a passionate outburst of love. It was heard, 


authentic documents, forcibly illustrates the { and responded to, ere the parties concerned could 


assertion. 


One stormy night, in 1616, an Italian vessel 
was wrecked on the coast of Suffolk, England, 
from which only one person came ashore alive. 
He was a young man of noble appearance, who 
spoke English with a foreign accent, and having 
been carried to the house of Mr. Petre, the 


think of aught else. 

The lovers met, and met again. ‘This must 
not be,” said Theodore, at length, on one of these 
occasions; ‘‘your father, dearest Mary, must be 
told all. And yet I fear——” 

“Fear!” replied the young lady, ‘‘what have 
we to fear?—you must be our equal in birth,” 


RAAAAARAAAYL 


rector of the parish, there grew up between him /and she glanced with a look of pride on her 
and the good pastor, before his recovery, such a } lover’s manly and dignified form. 


friendship, that his host would not hear of his 


leaving. 


The young stranger had given himself the 
simple name of Theodore, and seemed averse to 


further inquiry into his name or affairs, but he 
was so gentle in manners, so intelligent, and so 
accomplished, that he became as a beloved son 
to the good pastor. ‘I was a lonely man,” said 
the rector to him repeatedly, ‘‘but heaven has 
given mea sonin pity. You will not part from 
me, Theodore? I have enough for both.” ; 

The young stranger replied with warmth to 
Mr. Petre’s kindness, but repeatedly mentioned, 
that he required no pecuniary support—that he 
would receive means enough to render him in- 
dependent of all such aid, on corresponding with 
his friends in Italy. 

Mr. Petre introduced his new friend to all 
whom he himself knew, and among others to 
the family of Mr. Balls, one of the principal pro- 
prietors of the neighborhood. This gentleman 
was of an ancient local house, and proud of his 
descent from a follower of the Saxon Harold at 
the battle of Hastings. He had a large family, 
the eldest of whom was his daughter, Mary, a 
young lady possessed of great personal attrac- 
tions, and a heart gentle and susceptible. The 
stranger, so noble in appearance and elegant in 
manners, made ere long a deep impression on 
her affections, which was fully reciprocated by 
the object of her regard. But he was modest 
and unassuming, and so well knew the difficulties 
which his position as an unknown castaway in- 


volved him in, that, but for an accidental peril { posal. 





‘¢Birth! equal in birth!” cried he, and for the 
first time Mary beheld something like pride, or 
even haughtiness, on his countenance. But it 
? soon passed away, and he said: ‘*I am the equal 
;of your father in birth, but circumstances exist 
which compel me to be so far silent on that point. 
I have sworn an oath, that to none but the wife 
i of my bosom will I reveal my name and origin.” 
{ Mary became thoughtful at these words, and her 
‘lover saw a blush gather slowly on her downcast 
‘cheeks. He read its signification as clearly as 
‘if it had been told in words. ‘No, Mary,” cried 
she, **the honor of my mother was an untainted 
‘as thine own—as pure as the heaven that over- 
‘looks us! But mine has been a strange doom. 
The welfare of others called from me the oath I 
have spoken of, and it must be kept. I shall 
satisfy your father—for ere long I shall have the 
means—that I am of good and honorable birth, 
and of means, perhaps, equal to his own; but my 
name and family, I have said, must be made 
known to thee alone—if, indeed, I ever have the 
happiness to call thee mine.” 
Theodore did not address himself to Mr. Balls 
until he had communicated with his friends in 








would remove any objections that the father of 
feed might entertain. Lovers look through 4 

magnifying-glass at all the circumstances favor- 
Sable to their wish, but apply a diminishing one 
‘ to all obstacles and difficulties in their way. So 
it was in the present case. When Mr. Balls was 
applied to by Theodore, he started at the pro- 
““My daughter, sir!” cried he; ‘‘my 


which the young lady sustained in his presence, ; daughter is of an ancient and honorable family. 


from the unmanageableness of her riding palfrey, 
the secret might have remained forever locked 


fee Balls family possessed this house and pro- 
? perty, where we now are, before the conquest of 


up in the recess of his own heart. The danger! England by the Normans. You must certainly 





Italy, and received such credentials as he trusted ~ 
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be conscious, sir, of possessing an honorable 
pedigree to think of such a proposal as this.” 
Theodore’s heart sank within him as Mr. Balls 
spoke. ‘I am conscious,” he replied, ‘‘of an 
honorable descent, and I do not come thus before 
you without the means of proving it, although I 
must avouch candidly and at once, that there 
are some things connected with myself which I 
cannot disclose. I will satisfy you, by the testi- 
monials of those whose word ought not to be 
doubted, that my name is an honorable one, but 
that name it is not in my power to reveal.” Mr. 
Balls gazed at the speaker with a look of sur- 
prise. ‘‘I might have taken a fictitious name, 
and have deceived you, but I prefer to admit, 


that there are imperative reasons for withholding } 


my name from all but one person.” 

‘And who may that person be?” said Mr. 
Balls, with an ominous sneer. Theodore ob- 
served the look, and did not immediately reply. 
“Surely the person to whom you allude,” con- 
tinued Mr. Balls, ‘*must be the head of that 
house with which you seek to connect yourself?” 

The young stranger answered: ‘No, sir; Iam 
bound by a solemn engagement to reveal my 
name only to her who becomes the sharer of it 
with me.” 

“That is to say, that my daughter is to wed 
with one who dare not disclose his name to the 
world? Can the cause of this be a creditable 
one? Impossible!’ 

Theodore’s heart was too deeply interested in 
the matter to permit him to take offence at the 
words of Mr. Balls, especially as his reason told 
him they were founded on a natural feeling. He 
therefore pressed the father of Mary to look at 
the letters from Italy, to which he had-referred. 
The other consented, as much from curiosity as 
from any other motive. The letters were from 
two Italian noblemen, and were written evidently 
according to a form dictated by Theodore. The 
writers stated that they knew the family of Theo- 
dore to be of high distinction, and his birth to be 
honorable, though there were important reasons 
for concealing his name and family from the 
world at large. They also referred to his pos- 
session of considerable property, and mentioned 
other circumstances of a favorable nature. 

We do not wish to lengthen our story. Mr. 
Balls declared that if the register of baptism of 
the young stranger were presented to him along 
with these documents, and he were permitted to 
show the whole to his family and friends, he 
would be satisfied. This decision he adhered to, 
and neither the entreaties of Theodore, nor the 
tears of his daughter, could move him to alter it. 
On the other hand, Theodore firmly though sadly 
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declared, that such a proposal could never be 
acceded to by him. 

The consequence was, that the young stranger’s 
visits to the house of his mistress were peremp- 
torily forbidden, although Mr. Petre, whose con- 
fidence in his guest’s honor and integrity was 
unshaken, joined his entreaties to those of the 
lovers to bring matters to a favorable close. But 
all was in vain. Can we wonder at the issue? 
Theodore and the object of his love met in secret, 
and, finally, they were privately married. The 
direct reason of this rash step was the confident 
hope entertained by Mary, that, if entrusted with 
the secret of Theodore, she might, by the strength 
of her testimony, reconcile her father to their 
union. She did learn her husband’s secret, and 
such was its nature, in her eyes at least, that it 
only augmented her love, and increased her pride 
in him a thousandfold. But this did not save 
her from the violent anger of her father when 
her marriage was disclosed. 

‘Oh, believe me, dear father,” she exclaimed, 
with tears, “‘he is one of whom you ought in 
every respect to feel proud!” 

“Proud!” cried the irritated father, ‘proud 
of a nameless wanderer!—my family proud of a 
union with such as he!” 

“Yes,” returned the daughter, ‘you will one 
day be proud of Theodore, and repent of your 
unkindness.” 

“If you desire me to do so, unfold at once this 
vile mystery! If not, begone from these walls, 
and follow the vagrant you have chosen!” 

In the little village of Llandulph, in Cornwall, 
the pair who form the main personages of our 
story lived for many years after their union, 
beloved by all around them. They were happy 
in their mutual affection, though the continued 
anger of the lady’s father threw a frequent damp 
over the enjoyments of the wife, who made many 
fruitless appeals for a reconciliation. At length 
Mary wrote that her husband was ill, and, to 
increase the evil, had been made so chiefly by 
the cessation of his wonted communications from 
Italy. She and her family were now in want. 
Mr. Balls turned a deaf ear to this new appeal 
from his daughter. To a second of the same 
nature he proved equally cold. A third commu- 
nication, after a considerable interval of time, 
informed him that his daughter was a broken- 
hearted widow, her husband having sunk under 
the pressure of want and its attendant distresses. 
A portion of the same letter led Mr. Balls to go 
to Cornwall. 

The following inscription, engraven on a brass 
tablet affixed to a mural monument in the chancel 
of Llandulph church, and still to be seen there 
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by visitors, will show what Mr. Balls learned on , Gregory XV., who hated the Greck line, Theo. 
his arrival there :— doro Paleologus would have perished in Italy, 

‘¢Here lieth the body of Theodoro Paleologus, ; had not the interference of a powerful friend 
-of Pesanio, in Italy, descended from the Imperial ; procured permission for him to retire to England, 
line of the last Christian Emperors of Greece, { upon condition of his taking an oath never to 
being the son of Camilio, the son of Prosper, {divulge his name, that those attached to the 
the son of Theodoro, the son of John, the son {imperial house might remain ignorant of the 





of Thomas, the second brother to Constantine 
Paleologus, the eighth of that name and last of 
the line that reigned in Constantinople until sub- 





existence of its representative. 
‘¢Father,” said the widow of the last Paleo. 
logus, ‘‘I said you would one day repent.” 
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dued by the Turks, who married with Mary, the; The English squire, whose ancestor had been q 
| daughter of William Balls, of Hadleigh, in Suf- { at the battle of Hastings, did indeed think with ai 
folk, gent.; * * * * and departed this life at; sorrowful regret of his conduct to the last of the h 
Clyfton, the 21st of January, 1636.” Ceesars of the East! 8] 
i Persecuted by Pope Paul V., and his successor ot 
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IT IS SNOWING. a 
s] 
BY JOHN GOSSE FREEZE. g 
ti 
| Ir is snowing, gently snowing, ; Fast and thick the snow is falling, 8 
1 And the air is calm and still; Roars the blast through wood and vale; a 
Not a blast the wind is blowing, 5 Spirits of the wind are calling, gi 
And the little hills are growing, And the voices are appalling, x 
Slowly shuts the rill. ; Of their shriek and wail! D 
| It is snowing, gently snowing, $ Who, bethink you, thus is shrieking, V 
All without is dressed in white; High above the roaring storm? tl 
Darkly still the creek is flowing, Can you tell me who is speaking, C 
On the dam the ducks are rowing, Who that wailing one is seeking, t 
In their calm delight. i In its airy form? a 
It is snowing, gently snowing, They are spirits of departed 
Happy children, see them run Ones, whom poverty, while here, t! 
Gleefully to school, bestowing Pinched with want and ever thwarted, b 
On each other, as they’re going, While the rich but callous-hearted, n 
Snow-balls in their fun. Dropt nor purse, nor tear! i 
It is snowing, gently snowing, And in pity are they wailing ; 
1 Sleigh-bells jingle on the plain; Those who are among you still; 
; Cold and dreary Winter, showing For stern Winter is entailing ° 
\ Grace to none, o’er all is throwing Many wants, and you are failing, . 
Snow, and hail, and rain. Duties to fulfil. ti 
| bi 
P 
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MELANCHOLY MUSINGS. a 
li 
BY MRS. C. H. CRISWELL. Ie 
} fi 
| Yes, I’ll suppress the silent tear, And while I feel my health decay, ; 
| And bid it cease to flow— I’ll murmur not at fate; i 
| Though vain will be the task, I fear— But slowly, sadly pass away 0 
I Yet none, oh, none shall know Alone and desolate. b 
| The hidden grief within my breast, And then, perhaps, they may regret I 
For I will keep it still sapprest. My sun of life so early set. h 

















THE PEARL OF CORDOVA. 





BY EDWARD J. 





Ir was a night of stars and mystery; a night; 
when the breeze which sweeps across the Guadel- ; 
quiver is redolent with the perfume of flowers, } 
and bears, in ecstacy, as it were, the melody of } 
harp, and cymbal, and lute—gentle and soul-in- 
spiring strains; while, remote in its wierd and } 
‘conscious beauty, Cordova rises proudly, and } 
with an awful and massive calmness of acpent, | 
beneath the silver and shimmering sheen of the } 
full moon. 

And that aromatic breeze wantoned with the } 
dark tresses of Amine—the Pearl of Cordova, as? 
she was called, while reclining in the strictly } 
guarded sanctity of the harem. She was beau- 
tiful—very beautiful! of that rare perfection of 
style which mocks to scorn the efforts of poet or 
artist to describe. A skin of purest alabaster, 
seemingly just breathed on by the rose; eyes 
whose liquid depths seemed to contain an eter- 
nity of passionate earnestness; a form such as 
Venus, in her maidenhood, might have envied: 
these were a few of the charms of which the fair 
captive could boast—charms that were doomed } 
to entail upon their possessor nought but misery 
and death. 

She was alone, and while gazing forth through 
the open casement upon the scene of peaceful 
beauty that lay extended before her, she could 
not refrain from sighing at her sad destiny. And 
it was, indeed, a cruel fate for her, young, rich as 
she was in all the grace and virtue that made life 
dear! Torn from the home of her childhood by 
ruthless men, who looked upon the purity of her 
manners and person but as marketable proper- } 
ties; then exposed to all the horrors of a slave- 
market, to be desecrated by the gaze of a rude 
populace, and finally disposed of to the highest } 
bidder—who chanced to be the conspirator, > 
Samail—that she might, for the time, become} 


? 


a slave to his passion, and then be cast off to; 
linger out the remainder of her life in comfort- } 
less obscurity. Truly, it was a dark and bitter 
future, to which that fair being looked forward! 

‘“‘Ah, home of my infancy!” she murmured, 
in a voice like the music of a harp, when played 
on by the trembling wind; ‘‘never again shall I 
behold thy dear loved scenes; never again shall 
I behold my afflicted parents. And Oton, too, 
he on whom I lavished all the love of which my 
Vou. XXIV.—12 
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young heart was capable, that I must relinquish 
all hopes of again meeting him? Oh, wretched 
Amine! can you forget that he whom you are 
compelled to obey, may even now be seeking 
you? Seeking you that his hated presence 
may plunge you still further in despair. Sweet 
memories of the past! deeply are ye graven on 
my heart—that heart which drank in so often 
the sweet converse that fell from my Oton’s lips, 
and which now is stricken to the core by the loss 
of all on earth it worshipped!” 

‘Then why does Amine bear the chains of 
bondage?” said a voice; ‘*why does she, whose 
beauty, in its chasteness, rivals the orb of night 
—whose voice is sweeter than the Peri’s song; 
whose form is more lovely than the Houri’s in 
Paradise, consent to become the hideous Samail’s 
victim?” 

Surprised and startled, Amine turned as she 
heard these words, and beheld, standing a few 
paces from her, a youth of noble and command- 
ing aspect. 

*“‘Oton!” the maiden murmured. 

‘*Amine!” replied the youth; and the next 
moment he clasped her fondly in his arms. 

For some time the lovers, for lovers they truly 
were, could not speak, with emotion. But when 
at length Amine awoke to a full consciousness of 
her lover’s dangerous position, she started wildly 
from his arms, and urged him to seek safety in 
immediate flight. 

‘“*Not so!’ answered Oton, proudly; ‘unless, 
indeed, you will it, and I can scarcely believe 
that a few days could have so much changed 
you.” 

“You know you speak unkindly, Oton,” re- 
turned Amine, with emotion. ‘For it is im- 
possible that you can doubt the strength and 
constancy of my love. It is that I fear the ap- 
proach of him whose slave I am, and who would 
wreak a terrible vengeance on you for this daring 
intrusion. I sneak of the cruel Samail——” 

‘‘May heaven’s lightnings blast him!” cried 
the youth, bitterly. 

“Ah, pray not so wildly, Oton,” said the 
maiden: ‘‘I1 shudder while I listen to your 
voice.” 

“‘Nay, Amine,” he answered, ‘you know not 
the great cause I have for cursing the arch 
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apostate—apostate alike to the religion of his ; ‘© You speak truly, girl,” said the same hideous 
fathers, as to every good feeling of the human } voice, aud the next moment Samail, accompanied 
heart. He it was who, with his own hand, de-} by a dozen armed men, entered the apartment. 
prived both my parents of life, and sent me ren *‘Seize yon infidel!” he said, in a voice of 
an orphan, without any inheritance, save the} smothered rage. ‘Bear him away, and let the 
recollection of my dead father’s wrongs. He it bow-string do its silent work!” Then turning 
was who hunted myself and brave companions, } to Amine, he continued, ‘‘ your time has not yet 
like wild beasts, through the jungles and rocks} come, for I would have you live to minister to 
of the wild mountain passes. He, the base born} my love!” 
serf, seeking to destroy the prince, whose father}; Ilmynos resisted his assailants with all his 
fostered him.” power, but numbers prevailed, and in the end 
“‘Oh, Oton, you excite yourself beyond your} he was overpowered and dragged bleeding from 
bearing, and in so doing, forget the reality of our } the spot. 
position. You spoke, a moment since, as though ‘*Now, then, you are mine!” cried Samail, 
you were a prince!” exultingly, advancing toward Amine, whom he 
‘And I spoke truly!” was the reply that} had left for a moment leaning against a pedestal, 
startled her. ‘‘Hitherto you have only known} in order to see his vengeance on her lover con- 
me as the humble Oton; now learn that he who } summated—“ mine, without the hope of redemp- 
speaks of the renegade with such detestation, is } tion!” 
Ilmynos, the descendant of a line of kings!” He took her hand in his; it was icy cold, and 
“Indeed!” said a voice, that sounded like the} she did not seek to repel him. He pressed his 
cry of the hyena, when about to spring upon its? unholy lips upon her brow; it was chill and 
prey. ‘Indeed!” clammy. A sudden and nameless horror seized 
«It is the voice of Samail,’”’ cried Amine, with } upon him: he listened to hear her breath—but 
a stifled shriek: ‘‘save yourself, Oton, for his} respiration had ceased forever. The Pearl of 
vengeance will be terrible.” Cordova was no more: for her beart was broken! 
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BY J. MCFARLAND. 





Tne shepherd, of fortune possessed, 
May scorn, if he please, my poor cot; 
May think in his wealth to be blest, 
But I never will envy his lot; 
The pleasures that riches impart 
Are fleeting and feeble when known, 
They never give peace to the heart, 
I€ scorns to be happy alone. 


Her accents are sweetened to please, 

And her manners engagingly free; 
Her temper is ever at ease, 

And as calm as an angel’s can be. 
Her presence all sorrow removes, 

She enraptures the wit and the clown; 
Her heart is as mild as the dove’s, 

And her hand is as soft as its down. 


Yon lily, which graces the field, 
And throws its perfume to the gale, 
In beauty and fragrance must yield 
To Emma, the pride of the vale. 
She’s as pleasant as yonder cool rill, 
To pilgrims who faint on their way; 
She’s as sweet as the rose on the hill 
When it opens its leaves to the day. 


That shepherd true happiness knows, 
Whose bosom by beauty is moved; 
Who tastes the pure pleasure that flows 
From loving and being beloved. 
’Tis a joy of angelical birth, 
And when to poor mortals ’tis given, 
It cheers their abode upon earth, 
And sweetens their journey to Heaven. 


How lightly my spirit would move! 

What peace in my bosom would reign! 
Were I blest with the nymph that I love, 
Sweet Emma, the pride of the plain! 
Oh! ye shepherds, she’s fair as the light! 
No mortal an error can find; 

And all the best virtues unite 
And glow in her innocent mind. 


Then oft in the cool of the day, 
We’ll ramble to list to the song 
That tremulously floats from the spray, 
Where the breezes steal gently along. 
With flowers I’ll wreathe her dark hair, 
Then gaze on her beauty; and ery 
What maid can with Emma compare, 
What shepherd so happy as I? 
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BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 





Oxe might have traversed the Hudson daily }an English woman by birth, and had brought 
from busy, crowded New York to the staid Dutch {from the mother country these wn-American 
city of Albany, without ever suspecting the 3 principles, which she carried even to excess. 
romantic beauty and luxuriant view gathered ; Her children were always kept at a respectful 
around the deserted country-seat of Elm-Grove. ; distance. They would no more have dreamed 
Many are the lovely spots which although com- ; of entering her room unsummoned, or of talking 
manding a view of the glorious river, cannot be { freely before her, than of flying to the moon. 
seen from its banks—moss-covered dells—wil- Her manners toward every one were of the most 
low-shaded brooks—scenes of bloom and pro- 3 stately kind, and her habits the most formal. It 
mise, or of neglect and sad decay. Elm-Grove 3 is told of Sir Walter Scott’s mother that when 
was in Goshen county—a bad place for romance, § sitting upon a chair she never touched its back. 
for the word Goshen reminds one of butter, and ! I do not think that to the day of her death, Mrs. 





what can be more unsentimental than Juiter? } Ogilvie was ever seen to avail herself in company 
Still Elm-Grove was most poetically beautiful. ; of that resource of loungers. Always stately and 
The house had been shut up for many years, the 3 reserved, she inspired almost every one with awe. 
grass was high in the garden-walk, the shrub- } There are some people whose general manner is 
bery was overgrown, upon the pillars and even ; proud, but now and then some little thing will 
the steps of the portico many swift-springing 3 escape that chases away all fear. Miss Mitford 
creepers had clambered, mingled with thick rose in her beautiful paper on homes, has recorded 
vines, whose blossoms crowning the old house ; how her embarrassment in presence of a certain 
which stood a victim to desolation, seemed like ; very dignified lady was dispelled at once, by 
the garlands bound around the brows of the ; hearing her call her sister by some pretty dimi- 
ancient offerings for sacrifice. In various parts § putive, instead of her regular name of Anna 
of the extensive grounds, the old elms had bent } Maria. But Mrs. Ogilvie never used nick-names 
down over many a little hollow as if to screen 3}—never. She always maintained a clear, digni- 
it from injury, forming sweet, dreamy nooks. ; fied demeanor toward her children. Not that 
Through an opening in the trees directly in; she was destitute of feeling. On the contrary, 
front of the house, you caught a glimpse of the {one would strongly suspect her of having a 
sparkling Hudson—that alone unchanged. In‘ heart. Her love for her children was in reality 
the minds of the few who wandered through this { great, though not at all demonstrative. Like all 
wilderness of beauty, no emotion was more fre- { reserved people, the affection she inspired was 
quent than wonder that such a fairy spot could ; deep—her smiles were more valued because rare. 
be so deserted. Did I say they questioned thus? } Pride was her ruling trait—though as many 
No, it needed not, for in their very sight had ; other people do she called it ‘only a true appre- 
pride completed this work of ruin. ciation of her own position.” 

Elm-Grove had been in its prime—its lovely; The buds of April were opening to the music 
prime—more than fifteen years before. . It was { of the first singing birds, when Herbert Ogilvie 
then the abode of a widow lady, Mrs. Ogilvie. $ one bright morning strolled down to the steam- 
Light footsteps and young voices sounded among $ boat landing to see the arrivals. In half an hour 
the scented blossoms and echoed through the {afterward he knocked gently at the door of his 
house. Three of Mrs. Ogilvie’s five children {mother’s room. People always knocked gently 
were sons—Arthur, Herbert, and James; and } at Mrs. Ogilvie’s door. 
wild, daring youths they were. Ellen, their? «*Mother,” he said, when she opened it, ‘I’ve 
eldest sister, joined in many of their amuse-{ met a college friend down at the landing with 
ments, but Agnes was too quiet. These sports, {his father. They’ve come up to look at the old 
however, were never pursued in presence of their } Norton Place that’s forsale. Have you any objec- 
mother, for Mrs. Ogilvie was emphatically a lady ; tions to my asking them here to dinner to-day?” 
of the old schocl, and entertained the most anti- ‘Certainly not, my son. I will always make 
quated ideas about respect to parents. She was 2 welcome any friend of yours.” 
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So Herbert, when he met his friend in the 
course of the morning, manufactured a speech 
for his stately mother, mingling to perfection, 
he thought, her formality and hospitality. Could 
people only know the numberless complimentary 
messages put into their mouths by obliging rela- 
tives! 

*‘Did you tell Mr. Richards. and his son that 
we dined precisely at four?” said Mrs. Ogilvie 
to Herbert, as the hands of the clock approached 
within five minutes of that hour. 

“TI did, ma’am,” answered Herbert, inwardly 
hoping that they might come soon, as the warmth 
of his mother’s welcome would, he knew, be 
diminished in the inverse ratio of the time she 
had waited. 

Just on the stroke of four, Messrs. Richards, 
senior and junior, were ushered into the apart- 


ment. The first thing the man of business did | 


after making his congee to Mrs. Ogilvie, was to 
pull out his watch and compare it with the clock. 

‘Just in time, you see, madam,” he said. 
“‘T’m a punctual man.” 

The lady smiled graciously at this coincidence 
of tastes, and taking his arm, led the way to the 
dining-room. 

Mr. Richards entertained his hostess during 
dinner with an account of kis plans respecting 
the old Norton Place, which he intended to pur- 
chase and modernize, till she might have said 
with Byron, ‘‘Something too much of this.” As 
for his son Charles, he was devoted to music, 
and of course good for little else. There were 
no Reodis, and Yedeseos, and Steffanonis in those 
days, but he was as little at a loss for subjects to 
energize about as the perfumed youths who now 
adjust their lorgnettes at the Opera House. 

The carnations were hiding their glowing 
cheeks from the flatteries of the numerous lamps 
suspended from the old trees of Elm-Grove— 
lively strains of music were ringing through the 
grounds—Mrs. Ogilvie had a fete champetre on @ 
brilliant mid-summer night. Her lovely daugh- 


ter, Agnes, was the star of the festival. Ellen } 


did not possess her sister’s sculpture-like beauty. 
I know heroines must have a beautifal, or‘at least 
an interesting face. It would be almost impos- 
sible to excite interest for a plain or an ugly one. 
But I am not obliged to try that task for Ellen 
Ogilvie, for her appearance was truly interesting. 
None ever gazed upon that delicate face but 
turned to gaze again. 

Among the guests was the new-comer, Mr. 
Richards, with his family, consisting of his wife, 
the musical youth before-mentioned, and one 
fair daughter. By Fanny Richards’ side in the 
garden-walk, or on the brilliant lawn, by the 
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| tinkling fountain, or in the elegant supper-room, 
| was Arthur Ogilvie. His mother’s piercing eye 

took in all, and she did not quite approve of this 
‘exclusive devotion. So she turned to her John 
Tucker, a young gentleman who had once tried 
to be very attentive to the beautiful Agnes, but 
reading little encouragement in her calm, dark 
eyes, and bethinking himself of Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
known fastidiousness about her daughters inti- 
mate acquaintances, had voted, with an indolent 
‘ puff of his cigar, that “it wouldn’t pay.” Mr, 
‘ John Tucker was, however, always at Mrs. Ogil- 
‘ vie’s dieposal, and she now addressed him with, 
‘Mr. Tucker, would you not like an introduction 
; to our new neighbor, Miss Richards?” 

Mr. Tucker would be too happy, and so the 
introduction was performed, and Arthur sepa- 
rated from his companion. But he, in common 
with the rest of Mrs. Ogilvie’s children, had not 
{lived so long under her unbending rule, without 
learning the lesson always taught by excessive 
strictness—the art of manceuvring. Soon then, 
he was again dancing with Fanny Richards, 
though he avoided meeting the eye of his stately 
mother. 

The next morning Ellen and Agnes spent more 
{than two hours in ‘talking over’ the fete with 
‘ their brothers. 

‘‘Upon my word, Ellen,” cried Arthur, “‘ Fanny 
: Richards is the most agreeable girl I ever saw in 
my life.” 
‘“‘Why, Arthur, I didn’t know you were 80 
deeply in love,” exclaimed Ellen, laughing. 
‘You believe in love at first sight, don’t you, 
; Arthur?” inquired Herbert, quizzically, tapping 
‘ his boot with a switch. All poets do, I believe.” 

“‘Did I say I was in love with her?” 

‘*No use in saying it, my dear fellow, its suffi- 
ciently evident. Give me your pen-knife, will 
you?” 

‘sWhat do you want of it?” 

‘To keep it, to be sure. I’m not going to have 
{ you spoil the back of all the trees in the grounds, 
cutting Fanny Richards’ name on them.” 

‘*Pshaw! don’t be a simpleton.” 

“Pretty advice from you! Why there’s the 
corner of a sonnet to the fair Fanny peeping out 
of your pocket now. You’d better burn that 
long poem you’ve begun for commencement, and 
compose an ode upon the charms of your inomo- 
rata.” 

“Well! you may laugh as much as you will. 
Fanny Richards is certainly very handsome. 
Come, Agnes, I’ll leave it to you. They say one 
pretty girl never sees the beauty of another, but 
do you redeem the character of your sex. Isn’t 
she very charming?” ; 
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«She most certainly is, Arthur.” } his sisters was his smart speech on their return 
“Well,” said Herbert, yawning, “I only hope ; that night, for Mrs. Ogilvie’s dark eyes were bent 
the mania isn’t catching. You haven’t fallen in? on them with severity. After some time she 
love with her, Brother Charley, have you, Agnes, asked who had proposed this exhibition. Her- 
or you, Ellen? I declare I’m in favor of female ’ bert looked at Arthur, and Arthur looked at his 
representation in the case of that family.” sisters. Agnes calmly answered, ‘‘ Fanny Rich- 

“She’s a fine girl, a very fine girl,” said } ards, mamma.” 

Arthur, energetically, and he was going on in “TI thought so. I never did like that girl.” 
a most enthusiastic strain, when he heard his § Strong in the breast of even the most gentle 
mother’s step. $ of the sons of Adam is the spirit of opposition. 

“We should be wiser if we knew what our ; Every word or look of coldness that escaped Mrs. 
coming hides and silences, but should we walk ; Ogilvie toward Fanny, only impelled Arthur the 
as undisturbed on our way?” says Willis. Mrs. ’ more strongly toward her. The months crept on. 
Ogilvie was peculiarly one of those persons who $ It was in November that he asked his mother one 
thus lose much knowledge, and are spared much pens if she would grant him a few moment’s 
pain. Arthur’s declarations ceased as she ap- conversation. She bowed her head and led the 
proached, and Herbert rose from his indolent ’ way to her own room. And then hurriedly and 
position and offered her his seat. She would not ; impetuously he declared his love for Fanny Rich- 
take it, however, and soon walked away. Arthur } ards, and entreated his mother’s consent to their 
went to call upon Fanny Richards, and Herbert, ; union. Mrs. Ogilvie set with her dark eyes fixed 
whistling to his dog, strolled down the avenue. ; calmly on the floor till he had finished the last 

“Arthur’s really in love, isn’t he, Agnes?” ; word, and then lifted her stately head and re- 
said Ellen, when they were alone. : plied. Very harsh and chilling fell her words 

“He has all the symptoms, certainly,” re- : upon her son’s heart, and most passionate were 
plied Agnes; and Ellen, laying down her work, ‘ his pleadings against her decision. Mrs. Ogilvie 
dreamily watched the swaying trees, and mused } shook her head and waved her hand, but Arthur 
about her twin-brother. A poet by nature, with ; would not be silenced. Then the black eyes 
all a poet’s sensitiveness and enthusiasm, was ; flashed, and she spoke in imperious tones. 
Arthur. He had a most affectionate heart and ‘Let me hear no more of this. It can never 
gentle temper, and was the darling of his sisters, ; be—I will never consent. I thought you had 
particularly of Ellen, who was his exact coun- { more pride, Arthur.” 
terpart. ¢ ‘Had I as much as yourself, my dear mother, 

A beautiful girl on horseback! what more cap- iI would not have to bend a fraction of it in 
tivating object? Both Agnes and Ellen Ogilvie § marrying Fanny Richards.” 
were most graceful equestrians, and one lovely *‘What do I hear! Mr. Richards’ family are 
afternoon went out to ride with their brothers and $ very well for acquaintances, friends if you will, 
Fanny Richards. Charley Richards too accom- ; but an alliance with them—another thing alto- 
panied them, humming the last new air. gether. Remember the family you are descended 

Fanny was a gay little brunette, and in high ; from, Arthur.” 
spirits that afternoon. ‘Will you tryarace, Mr.: ‘Mother, it is idle to talk of family. My 
Ogilvie,” she cried, describing circles in the air ¢ happiness for life is involved in this.” 
with her little whip, ‘to the foot of that hill?” { ‘I will listen tc no love-sick nonsense.” 

Arthur was off in an instant, and Herbert laid ‘‘Nor will I give utterance to any. The deepest 
his whip on the shoulder of Agnes’ beautiful { and most sacred feelings of my heart, if you re- 
Arabian, and followed, shouting, ‘‘come on, : cognize such things as feelings, are concerned 
Charley! You and Ellen try.” here.” 

If Mrs. Ogilvie could have seen her daughters ‘Arthur, you are disrespectful. But it is a fit 
racing on the high road! As we never wish any $ reward for parleying with my own child. I have 
thing kept from the knowledge of any one person $ done. You know my decision. My consent you 
without some one carrying it directly to them, $ shall never have, and if you persevere, I cast 
so an old gentleman and his wife whom the flying ; you off forever. You shall be no longer a son of 
riders passed, must needs stop at Elm-Grove on } mine. Now go,” and she pointed to the door. 
their way home, and report proceedings. Great} Arthur stood still. 
mischief-makers these old people! ‘Either you or I must go out of that door, 

Herbert was the only one of Mrs. Ogilvie’s$ Arthur. Will you force me to leave the room?” 
children who ever ventured to take off the edge; Arthur went, and his proud mother was left to 
of a reproof by a witticism, and well-timed for $ her own reflections. 
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She had listened to her son’s first words without ; Arthur shook his head mournfully. “There 
any appearance of surprise, but in truth she had may be hope yet,” he murmured, after a pause, 
never been more astounded. She had regarded; ‘‘Are you mocking me, Arthur? You must 
his partiality for Fanny Richards as only an idle ‘ know there is none. Wounded, insulted as [ 
flirtation, never allowing herself to think that a} have been, do you think I would accept your 
child of her’s could condescend further. Con-} hand now?” : 
nected with the most noble families of England, ‘Will you let me see my mother’s letter, 
and descended from a long line of noble ances- } Fanny?” 
tors, there were very few in America whom she | Fanny handed it to him with a trembling 
looked upon as suitable alliances for her children. } hand. He read it, and then covering his face 


) 
) 
) 
) 
> 
) 


She could never dream of allowing her oldest son } 
to connect himself with the daughter of a retired 


with his hands, he groaned in despair. 
A half hour passed, and then Fanny rose, 


merchant. } ¢‘ Farewell, Arthur!” she said, in broken accents, 
Would Arthur disobey? The symptoms of re- } Arthur caught her hand, ‘oh, Fanny, I cannot, 
bellion had been strong. Mrs. Ogilvie rose and } I will not part from you!” 
walked her room for a full hour, and then sat } “Arthur, you have read that letter. Do you 
down to her desk and addressed a letter to Miss } not see that its contents are such that nothing 
Fanny Richards. A letter couched in the most } now could induce me to become your wife? Do 
polished terms—Mrs. Ogilvie was never rude— } you think your mother the only one that has any 
but conveying the most cutting and haughty pride? I should despise myself were I to ‘enter 
sentiments that pen ever traced—proudly and} her family’ now. She has placed a most effectual 
sternly warning her in conclusion, not to attempt bar between us.” 
to force herself into a family where her coming; They parted. Two days passed on. Mrs. 
was so deprecated. } Ogilvie asked no questions, and maintained 


Meantime Arthur was struggling with his own 
heart. Educated as he had been in habits of } 
implicit obedience to his mother, he shrunk from } 
disobeying her positive commands. Yet to give } 
up his heart’s dearest affection—he felt that the ' 
freshness and glory of his manhood would be} 
gone forever. He was wholly dependant upon } 
his mother. ‘I can never ask Fanny to share a ' 
beggar’s lot,” he groaned. ‘But I might work } 
to win her. I would gladly toil night and day. } 
Some of the products of this poor brain might } 
bring me money,” and the young poet fell into a 
reverie of sleepless nights, rewarded by days of } 
success, and at last gaining him his bride. 

He spent the night in pacing his chamber, and 
early in the morning sought the abode of his! 
beloved. She would not see him. She had been } 
taken suddenly ill the day before on the receipt 
of a letter from Elm-Grove. But Arthur would } 
not be denied, and sent message after message } 
till she at last entered the room wrapped in a} 
shawl. Arthur started back as he marked the} 
change of a few hours. An only and petted } 


mien of unrufiled calmness. On the afternoon 
of the third day the family were sitting in the 
portico, when a lady came to make a call. To 
fill up a pause in the conversation, Mrs. Ogilvie 
asked the common question, ‘‘if there was any 
news?” 

**T have not heard any,” said her guest. ‘Oh, 
no! I’m mistaken, I heard just before I came out 
that Miss Richards was lying at the point of 
death with a brain fever, not expected to live till 
morning.” 

How unthinkingly we sometimes touch the 
deepest wounds! Arthur started as if struck to 
the heart, and over even the lofty brow of Mrs. 
Ogilvie there came a flush. Mrs. Hurd saw she 
had said something wrong, and not knowing what 
it was, or how to remedy the evil, took her leave 
rather awkwardly. 

Arthur did not return that evening, and it was 
found the next morning that he had passed the 
night under Fanny Richards’ window. The day 
came when the cherished and beautiful was car- 
ried out from her father’s house. Mrs. Ogilvie 


daughter, with warm feelings and passionate} kept her room that day, and when the tolling of 
temper, she had been touched to the quick by the funeral bell began to sound on the air, she 
Mrs. Ogilvie’s letter. covered her face with her hands and listened to 

“I had resolved never to see you again,}it with her haughty form bowed. Little pre- 
Arthur,” she said. } pared was she for the tidings that reached her 
‘Oh, Fanny, how can you speak so calmly?” before night—tidings that her son Arthur was & 

“Calmly, Arthur, I am afraid it will kill} maniac. His words and actions for the last three 
me. But oh! I expected nothing of this. I} days had been very incoherent. His sisters had 
knew not that your mother’s prejudices were so ascribed it to his grief, but that night his frantic 
strong.” } seizure made the truth only too certain. Too 
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much—too much for the poet’s heart, the young, i 
sensitive poet’s heart, was the cruel thought that ; 
but for him Fanny Richards would not have died. } 
The struggle had been for life, and the better } 
part of life had given way. 

Mrs. Ogilvie had need of all her trained com- } 
posure; and truly they who watched ber had a 
new revelation of what pride can effect, even } 
when viewing its own desolating work. In a} 
week or two the young, the gifted Arthur was? 
conveyed to an asylum, and his haughty mother } 
wept those tears which wither and scorch the | 
heart they spring from. 

A shadow had fallen upon the brightness of | 
Elm-Grove. Agnes and Ellen no longer used to } 
wander in its elegant grounds, or round the 
lonely neighborhood. Indeed Ellen was hardly : 
able, for since her brother’s mournful departure, ° 
her delicate cheek had worn a changing hue, and ° 
her step had lost its lightness. There was one 
walk they always shunned—tkat which led past 
the dwelling of Mr. Richards. 

A few months rolled on, and Mrs. Ogilvie began 
to resume her customary employment. In June ; 
her youngest son, James, came home from board- 
ing-school, and his presence roused his mother’s ' 
spirits, though her manner was even more unim- 
passioned than usual. One stroke was not suffi- 
cient to soften that heart. 

James’ merry temper and ways made Agnes 
smile again, and nearly brought the old sparkle 
into Ellen’s languid eyes. There was nothing 
his mother enjoyed more than seeing him row on 
the river. He was excessively fond of it, and his 
peculiarly symmetrical form, and graceful, active 
motions fitted him forit. His tall, elegant figure » 
had always been pronounced strikingly like his ; 
mother’s, and she never felt prouder of him than } 
when she saw him bending to the oar. Her evi- ' 
dent pleasure in this amusement made his pur- 
suit of it the more frequent. 

“Are you not going on the water to-day, } 
James?” she would often say, and then if she 
did not accompany him, would stroll down to 
the bank of the river to watch him. 

One lovely afternoon in August James caught . 
up his cap just as the sun began to bend toward » 
his purple couch. ‘ Mother,” he said, “will you } 
not take a row this afternoon? The water is} 
very smooth.” . 

‘*No, you had better take one of your sisters, } 
James. Come, Ellen, it will do you good.” } 

‘Indeed, mamma, I hardly feel equal to it.” 

“But I would rather you would. Go and get ! 
your hat.” 

Instant obedience to direct commands was 
a habit with all the children of Mrs. Ogilvie, 


4 
5 


‘his balance and fell overboard. 
‘and risen for the third time before we got to him, 


‘upon Agnes with her bursting heart. 





therefore the last words had not left her lips 
before Ellen had departed. 

Mrs. Ogilvie, with Agnes, walked on the shore, 
watching James in his graceful exercise till the 
twilight began to gather, when they returned 
home. James had gone down the river, out of 
sight. 

The beams of the harvest moon were stealing 
through the wide casement, when the sound of 
wheels was heard in the avenue, and then a 
trampling of feet in the portico. Agnes rose 
and went to the door. 

‘‘What is it, Agnes?” said her mother, ‘‘ what 
is the matter? Why do you not speak?” 

Agnes tried, but could not. 

“Don’t take on, ma'am. We’ve brought him 
home,” said a coarse voice, and pushing past the 
horror-struck Agnes, two or three rough men 
laid down before the mother's eyes the lifeless 
form of her youngest bora. With her own hands 
she put back the dripping hair from his forehead, 
and read there the impress of death. 

“‘There’s the young lady,” said another voice, 
as the insensible Ellen was carried inio the room. 

‘‘My daughter too!” gasped Mrs. Ogilvie. 

‘‘Oh! no, ma’am, she has not been in the water, 
but she has fainted-like. You see, ma’am, the 


young gentleman had just turned about to go up 


stream, and was changing his seat when he step- 
ped on something slippery, and right away lost 
He had sunk 


and the life was out of him. The young lady 
has been going from one fainting fit into another 


: ever since.” 


With more delicacy than those in their station 
are usually given credit for, the men withdrew, 
and left the bereaved alofte with their grief. 
Agnes was busy with the servants in attending 
to her fainting sister, but Mrs. Ogilvie never 
moved from her kneeling position beside the 
dead. The direction of the agitated household, 
with the care of the suffering Ellen, devolved 
Toward 
midnight she trie® to win her mother to her 
own room, *‘come away, dear mother,” she whis- 
pered. 

Mrs. Ogilvie heeded her not for a time, and 
then raising her arms above her head, she 
groaned out, ‘* would to God that I had died for 
thee, my son!” Then she rose and kissed the 
damp brow, and touched the pallid cheeks, so 
lately glowing with beauty, and folded the hands 
across the breast, and in bitter silence went away 
to her own room. 

“Oh! but there was agony in Elm-Grove that 
night! In one chamber the physician stood by 
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the scarcely-breathing Ellen, counting the feeble 
pulse-strokes—by the bedside knelt Agnes, with 
her hands pressed to her throbbing heart, strug- 
gling with her sobs. In the wide drawing-room 
lay the dead boy, surrounded with weeping neigh- 
bors and servants; and in a room above was the 
deepest anguish of all—such as none save a 


mother can know. 


$ She inherited her mother’s pride and dignity, 
though without the accompanying stiffness and 
3 coldness. 

Mr. Field fulfilled his promise, and called Mrs, 
‘ Ogilvie’s attention to the state of her eldest 
$ daughter’s health. 

‘Let Dr. Winter be told I wish to see him 
$ when he calls again,” she said to Agnes. «Jf 





When the day of the funeral came, Mrs. Ogilvie } he does not come to-day, send for him.” 


roused herself from her stupor, and insisted upon 
attending it. None dared oppose her, and Ellen 


To the mother’s question, put in a tone which 
all her efforts could not render firm, the doctor 


< 


rose from her bed, and dragged her trembling ‘ replied, ‘I really don’t know what’s the matter 


limbs to the grave. With a tearless eye Mrs. 
Ogilvie listened to the most touching and beau- 
tiful of our church services, even when the first 
shovel full of earth was thrown upon the coffin, 
and the solemn words, ‘‘Dust to dust, earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes,” accompanied the dull echo 
of each sod as it fell. But those who gazed on 
her looked in each other’s faces and shuddered. 

It was about a month after James’ death that 
Mrs. Ogilvie one evening admitted Mr. Field, 
her nearest neighbor, and also her lawyer—the 
family had before been denied to ali visitors. 
About ten o’clock Mr. Field rose to go. 

“T’ll walk with you down the avenue, sir,” 
said Agnes. 

Mr. Field was one of those meditative old gen- 
tlemen who walk with their hands clasped be- 
hind their backs, and was very fond of Agnes 
Ogilvie. 

‘*Dear Mr. Field,” said she, when they got out 
of hearing, ‘‘I want to speak to you about my 


{ with your daughter, madam. She seems to be 
‘ falling into a gradual decline. She wants rousing, 
‘ If she could have something that would entertain 
{ without fatiguing her it would be well.” 

} Would a change of climate be beneficial?” 

{ I think not, madam. I'll do all in my power, 
‘ and save her if I can.” 

$ Why trace the progress of Ellen’s decline? It 
‘ was in ‘the melancholy days, the saddest of the 
year,” that a proud monument was raised in the 
; village grave-yard, bearing the inscription, ‘To 
$the memory of Eilen Ogilvie, who died Novem- 
$ber 4th, 1834, aged twenty-one years and two 
‘ months.” 

$ <A year rolled away. Mrs. Ogilvie and Agnes 
: were rarely seen out of their own grounds. They 
{ dwelt alone in sad seclusion; Agnes mourning for 
‘ her only sister, and Mrs. Ogilvie’s thoughts con- 
‘ tinually fastened on the graves where her chil- 
$ dren were lying. She was much subdued. Her 
‘ health had become very infirm, and she required 





sister Ellen. Her health received a great shock the constant attention of her daughter. But 
by poor Arthur’s misfortunes—he was her twin- before the twelve-month had passed, Agnes be- 
brother, you know—and now the addition of our { came aware that her mother had some new grief 
last affliction seems to have been too much for unknown to her. She began to sell portions of 
her. And mamma @oes not notice it she is so $ her property, and every time a letter from Her- 
wrapped up in her sorrow, and I’m afraid to ; bert arrived, the shadow on her brow was deeper. 
speak to her about it. Ellen has seen the doctor Mr. Field, who transacted all her businvss, hinted 
several times, but he doesn’t seem to do her any ; that he thought this was for Herbert. And so 
good.” in truth it was. He was dissipated and extra- 

“IT see, I see,” replied Mr. Field, ‘Ellen is too { vagant, and far exceeded his mother’s liberal 
delicate to bear these rough blasts of grief. I’ll{ allowance. Oh, surely it needed not this fresh 
speak to your mother. Whgre is your Brother 3 grief to hasten the silvering of Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
Herbert now?” graven hair. Herbert had been her favorite, 

**Herbert is at the South.” }and like most favorites, it was his lot to pain 





‘*He’s no business there. He ought to be at 
home attending to his mother and sisters. Yours 
must be the task, Miss Agnes. You must watch 
over your sister—and take care of your mother 
too. She’sina bad way. My poor child! eighteen 
is very young to be forced to such duties—with 
your first sorrow lying at your heart too.” 

Agnes Ogilvie was one of those very few persons 
who appear better at home than abroad. Her 
calm, earnest character was little understood. 


‘his mother’s heart the most deeply. In a few 


months, she sold still more of her estate and 
adopted many plans of retrenchment. Soon 
she sent again for Mr. Field to draw a heavy 
mortgage. In her earlier days he would not 
have ventured to remonstrate, but he now spoke 
plainly. 

‘Indeed, madam, I cannot bear to do this. 
Herbert cannot expect it from you. I hear he’s 
dissipated. I should think his excesses would 
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arouse your resentment rather than such strange } It is well for your mother that it is not in her 


liberality.” 
««] knew not that you were aware of the desti- 
nation of my funds, Mr. Field, but it is vain to 


power to sell Elm-Grove—it would kill her to 
leave it.” 
Mr. Field rose and walked to the window, 


talk to me. My indignation has indeed been cleared his throat several times, drew cut his 


awakened, but do you think I will permit the 
proud name of Ogilvie to come to beggary and 
disgrace?” 

«It is injustice to yourself, madam—to your 
remaining child.” 

“It is useless to argue with me, Mr. Field,” 
repeated the lady. 


The glory of two more summers came and} 
Herbert Ogilvie breathed his last in a} 


went. 





watch and put it in again without looking at it, 
and then came back. 

“‘ Agnes, my dear, I do not see any other way 
than for you to become my wife. Your mother 
would not object to receiving anything from her 
own daughter.” 

Agnes turned very pale. 

“I’m aware that it is putting your love for 
your mother to a severe test, but I see no other 


distant Southern city. His mother’s almost un- way. I need not tell you that as my wife you 


limited supply of money had completed his ruin. 


When the news was brought her, she merely } 
On an examination } 
of her account, Mr. Field found that she had so 
involved her property for her son, that there was } 
When he} to her forehead, and closed her eyes. 


bowed her head in silence. 


not enough left for a decent support. 
told this to Agnes, she wept unrestrainedly. 


would meet with the greatest respect and ten- 
derness. Don’t decide now. Take time to think 
of it,” and Mr. Field, seizing his hat, left the 
house. 

When she was alone, Agnes pressed both hands 
In that 
instant there sprang before her the vision of the 


“There! there!” said Mr. Field, after a pause, } years that were gone. She saw the forms of 


‘‘quit crying, my dear child. 
of your mother’s, and have always loved you 
dearly. I have not lived fitty-seven years in this 
world without gaining some of its dross, and I 


Iam an old friend } her two dead brothers, of him, the brightest and 


most gifted, whose darkened mind held him im- 
prisoned; of the fair sister who lay beneath the 


; church-yard mould; she heard the ringing laugh- 


have neither wife nor child to claim anything ; ter and joyous tones that once swept through the 


from me. 
Agnes, to supply your mother’s wants.” 
“Mr. Field, you are too good. 
thank you as you deserve!” 
“TI don’t like to speak to your mother about 
it, though. I’m afraid she might not consent. 


You must persuade her, my dear child, as a favor 


to me.” . 


Agnes sought her mother’s room that night, } communing with her own heart. 
and after placing before her the state of her } 
Her } 


affairs, related Mr. Field’s generous offer. 
mother did not seem to understand her at first, 
but when she did, she raised her head with all 
her old haughtiness, and drew up her stately 
form to its fullest height. 

“Accept it,” she exclaimed, ‘‘never, never! 
What? live on charity! And is it a daughter of 
mine who proposes such a thing?” 

‘‘What else can we do, mamma?” said Agaes, 
in a low voice. 

“Anything but that! Die in the fields sooner, 
die if must be. Go, Agnes, go. Never speak to 
me of such a thing again.” 

Agnes told this to Mr. Field the next day. 
‘Oh! what can we do?” she continued, ‘‘i would 
gladly work at anything I could do without leaving 
home. I cannot leave mamma, you know.” 

‘No, and I know of nothing you could do here 
that would bring you anything like a support. 








It will afford me real happiness, } wide halls and over the sunny parterres of her 
} home. 
I wish I could , 


She recalied the glad dreams of seven- 
teen, and now—she opened her eyes and looked 
around upon each vacant chair. 


“A vacant chair— 
How sadly eloquent its teachings are.” 


Agnes Ogilvie spent the hours of that night in 
She calmly 
viewed the path pointed out to her. Her love 
for her mother, always strong, had been deepened 
into intensity since she had been left alone with 
her, and now love aud duty seemed to point the 
same way. The struggle was sharp, but she rose 
resolved for the sacrifice. 

The next day she received a note from Mr. 
Field, stating that business required an absence 
of a week. The poor girl felt as if a reprieve 
had been granted her. When he returned, he 
learned her determination. ‘‘ May heaven bless 
you!” said the good man, with tears in his eyes. 
«*All in human power shall be done to prevent 
you ever repenting your decision.” 

Then he sought an interview with Mrs. Ogilvie, 
and asked her daughter’s hand. She roused her- 
self from the apathy in which she now lived, only 
so far as to ascertain that it was Agnes’ wish, 
and then consented. 

Arrayed as a bride, the beautiful Agnes Ogilvie 
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calmly spoke the fitting words. Onthesurpliceds About three weeks after Arthur’s death, Agnes 
figure of the clergyman she fixed her dark eyes, ; was called to her mother in the early morning, 
till at last the ritual was said, and the service} Mrs. Ogilvie’s face wore that hue which humanity 
was ended. She turned from the altar, and the } wears but once. It was just at dawn, the dreariest 
prospect of the future lay clear before her—clear } hour of all the day. The first faint beams of light 
and cold. were struggling through the air, when Agnes and 

Mr. Field took up his residence at Elm-Grove, } her husband, with the old servants of the house, 
so that Agnes was not separated from her mother. } gathered around the bed to see the heart-broken 
On that lady’s next birth-day, he gave Agnes a} die. All was quiet; there were no loud demon- 
most generous deed of settlement upon her. And} strations of grief. No sound was audible save 
as she listened to his kind, tender words, and saw the ticking of the watch in the doctor’s hand, and 
the pleasure with which her mother received the } the irregular breathings of her whom heart and 
paper from her hand, she felt that the sacrifice } flesh were failing. But the tears poured like rain 





had not been in vain. 

On flowed the current of tame, monotonous life 3 
at Elm-Grove—on—on—sometimes wearily on to ? 
the lovely young creature who dwelt there. With } 
a heart teeming with unfulfilled dreams, forever ? 
unsatisfied longings, and wasted sympathies, she } 
often pined for rest—unbroken rest. There are 
some, perhaps many girls who could make the} 
sacrifice she had made, but few indeed who could } 
carry out the work so faithfully. She performed } 
the arduous and harassing task of attending upon ° 
her mother, patiently went through her varied ' 
duties, and was the joy, the daily and living joy > 
of good Mr. Field’s heart. But none knew how ° 
oft those night-black eyes were raised to heaven, ; 
and the small hands clasped in the effort at re- 
signation. 

There was one more grief for Mrs. Ogilvie : 
before she sunk into the grave. She was sum- > 
moned to her son Arthur. His health had been} 
failing for some time, and as that of the body ? 
decayed, that of the mind revived. He was now } 
unable to leave his bed. ; 

‘Weep not, my mother,” whispered the faint ; 
voice of the dying, ‘‘weep not for me! I have> 
been spared much affliction, and now I am going > 
to my sister and my brothers.” 

‘*Forgive! forgive!’’ she groaned. 

‘sMother, dear mother, most freely are you} 
forgiven. Weep no more for me!” 

All was over at last, and Mrs. Ogilvie turned 
to her only remaining child. 

‘©A little longer, Agnes,” she said. ‘‘The night ; 
is at hand. I am only now beginning to perceive 
the last sacrifice you made for me, my child. Do} 
not give way yet. A little while, and I shall lie ; 
down to sleep.” $ 


~~ 


we 


down every cheek, and loud wailings that none 
could repress broke forth, when Mrs. Ogilvie, sud- 
denly raising herself in her bed, took the hand 
of each of her servants in turn, and humbly en- 
treated their forgiveness for her harshness and 
haughtiness toward them in former times. She 
went from one to the other, and at last pressing 
Mr. Field’s hand between both her own, she 
thanked him for his unfailing kindness toward 
her. ‘*And Agnes,” she said, and she drew her 
daughter to her bosom, ‘“‘my own Agnes! if a 
dying mother’s blessing can impart happiness, 
you will be happy.” 

She sunk back upon her pillows, and closed 
her eyes. 

“‘She’s going now,” said the doctor, with pro- 


; fessional calmness, ‘there, gently, gently—she’ll 


be easy soon.” 

A few more gasping breaths, and then the 
daughter laid her hand upon her mother’s heart, 
and felt no pulsation. 

Agnes lived for one or two years, patiently 
going through the various forms of life, but with 
a heart that had long been absent from the scenes 
of this world. One winter Mr. Field took her to 
the South, hoping it would benefit her health. 
She wept at leaving Elm-Grove, for she feared 
she should never see it more—and it happened 
even as she had predicted. The place was sold 


} after her death, and the purchaser not wishing to 


reside there, let the house and grounds fall into 
mournful decay, only cultivating the farm. 

In a distant and sunny clime the mandate went 
forth again, ‘‘room! mother earth, room! the 
tired and way-worn would lie down ‘where the 
weary are at rest, and the wicked cease from 
troubling!” 





THE UNCONSCI 


Sue sleeps unconscious. Should she move, 
lleadlong it were to fall. 


OUS SLEEPER. 


She sleeps. But God keeps watch above, 
The God who guards us all. C. Ae 
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A SLIGHT 


MISTAKE. 





BY A. L. OTIS. 





Twas silting one summer evening at our parlor 
window, looking out upon one of the most re- 
tired squares in Philadelphia, and hoping for the 
arrival of a certain gentleman with whom I some 


day expected to pass a few important moments { 


before St. Marks’ altar, when I was suddenly 
aware that the person alluded to, had, contrary 
to his usual custom, approached through the 
square, and that he was leaning against the tree 
opposite looking at me. I sprang up joyfully, 
but he motioned me not to open the door, crossed 
quickly, and said he could not come in as business 


required him to hasten down town. Then he said ‘ 


something about my appearance, which, with the 
accompanying look, sent me for an instant from 
the window, and when I looxed out again he was 
gone. 

I was still enjoying the tremulous pleasure of 
those delicious words, when I heard a rapid stride 


in the street, a sudden spring up our doorsteps, 


and a sharp pull at the bell. I knew it was not 
his step, so I remained sunk in reverie and my 
easy-chair till the door was thrown open, and 
Philip R , my sentimental boy-lover, entered. 
Imagine, dear reader, a boy of six foot three, and 
not stout iu proportion. 

He sprang toward me, threw his long limbs in 
a kneeling attitude before me, aud grasping both 
my hands in his interminable fingers, turned to 
me a most tragical countenance. I was at last 
startled from my dream—one of those dreams of 
which Moore says, that ‘‘there is nothing half so 
sweet in life.” 

Philip and I gazed at one another. I in half 
angry and speechless surprise—he in supplica- 
tion for some time—then he said, 

“Is it true? Tell me at once—is it true?” 

“What?” I asked, haughtily, still trying to 
Withdraw my hands. 

“That you are engaged to Henry D——?’ 

I was about to ask angrily what right he had 
to know, when I thought it would be kinder to 
answer candidly, so I said, ‘‘ yes, I am, but——” 

‘*But what?—do go on.” 

“But I didn’t thirk that was anything to 
you.” 

‘‘Now that you know it és something to me, 
may I hope you will break this unfortunate 
engagemeut, and——” 








{ I opened my eyes in amazement. 

“You do love him?” Philip cried, struck by 
;my countenance; and when I turned away, he 
‘sprang up and strode through the room, tossing 
{his arms like an insane thrasher with a pair of 
; flails. 

“*Dolt, fool, idiot, cursed coquetry,” &c., were 
‘some of his exclamations, in the midst of which 
‘ he darted from the house. 

I could not help laughing, and I laugh yet when 
‘ I think of it. I know the reader is shocked at 
{ my want of humanity, but let him or her read to 
‘ the end of my tale, and see if I am not justified 





‘in doing so. 
About an hour after, the same hasty step ap- 
: proached, the same ring at the door alarmed the 
‘ house, and I trembled lest I should have another 
‘ scene, but the waiter only handed me a sealed 
packet and note. The note was as follows: 
“Miss C —As a gentleman | beg pardon 
‘for my rude departure. After you have read 
‘ these letters I send you, you will see what a 
‘simpleton I have been. But it was all your 
‘fault, and to my dying day I will accuse you of 
‘coquetry. Nor will I ever forgive you if you do 
‘not make all the reparation in your power, by 
‘ giving these facts to the public, as a warning to 
‘all young men who would put faith in woman’s 
! truth. Don’t spare me. I shall never, probably, 
‘either hear of, or see your performance. Cer- 
‘tainly if you will name it ‘The Slight Mistake’ I 
‘will never read it, no matter in how interesting 
‘a Magazine I may meet with it. I am now well 
‘ aware from the slight disappointment I feel, that 
i my regard for you was only founded upon vanity 
{which you wilfully gratified. As soon as your 
{engagement becomes known you will probably 
‘lose many admirers, as it is likely their devotion 
‘is the result of something of the same kind. I 
have fortunately been undeceived before making 
‘myself a fool in the eyes of many people, but do 
‘now by all means ‘write me down an ass.’ It 
gives me satisfaction to demand this of you, for 
at the same time you cannot help writing your- 
‘ self—coquette, Once yours, P. R—.” 
| Although probably Mr. Philip R—— will be 
$as surprised at my complying with his demand, 
‘as if he had not suggested it. I take a great 
{ deal of pleasure in doing so, hoping to write him 
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down what he wishes, at the same time excul- ; pity him yet, when I think of his forlorn appear. 
pating myself from blame. I know he only sent ; ance that evening, so tall, thin, white and hirsute, 
me his journal because to read such things of | ; asking with importunate bashfulness each of the 
herself must make any woman crimson with ‘ ' young ladies in turn to dance with him, and ip. 
vexation—but since he has put it in my power } variably meeting with either a plausible excuse 
I will make it useful. ; or a haughty refusal My merry little Cousin 
The first time I saw Philip R —— was on board ! Sally, who seemed the particular object of his 
a sail-boat, in which a large party were enjoying | admiration, refused six times to dance with him, 
themselves in the Delaware near Burlington. We and when he asked again said, ‘oh, no, Tcan’t— 
had been out the whole afternoon of a most op- { four foot one and six foot three should not dance 
pressively warm day, and as we were all young : together.” Although she meant to ridicule her 
and thoughtless, did not observe that a thunder- ‘ own size quite as much as his, he could not 
storm was approaching rapidly. We were over- ; endure this wound to his vanity, and I felt sorry 
taken and obliged to land. After the storm had | ' for his mortification. He caught the expression 
subsided we entered the boat, and sailed before | of my countenance, and instantly asked me for 
almost a gale for home. Philip reached over the . ‘*the pleasure of dancing with me some time that 
side of the buat for something, lost his balance, ; evening.” I looked at my tablets—engaged for 
and after disappearing for an instant, rose far : the next four sets to indifferent persons, and the 
behind us. I never shall forget the look of fifth to Henry. This I determined to sacrifice, 
terror and horrible eagerness that was on his and I accepted Mr. Philip for that set, thinking 
countenance, when I saw him, as I thought, ‘I could make my peace with Henry. I hadno 
vainly struggling with so dreadful a death. I; opportunity to speak to him, however, ti!] I saw 
fainted. When J recovered he was safe, and we ; him advance just as Philip was claiming my 
still on our way home, our teeth fairly chattering | hand. I said, «Mr. D——, will you excuse me? 
with the cold. Philip especially seemed, in his | I wish to dance this set with Mr. R——.” He 
wet clothes, upon the very point of having a ‘looked contemptuously at Philip, bowed coldly, 
chill. I had two shawls—all the other ladies ‘ and went away evidently angry with me. I was 
were sufficiently wrapped up—and I offered one | very miserable during the dance, but I felt sorry 
to Philip. He refused bashfully at first, but | for Philip, and determined he should have some 
the gentlemen urging him to take it as he was : pleasant moments that evening, so I tried to be 
subject to fever and ague,I rose and threw it | agreeable. When it was over I looked for Henry, 
over his shoulders. The gentleman I alluded to ‘ and saw him watching me. I hoped he would 
in the beginning of this narrative, Henry D——, ‘ come to me, but Philip never left my side for an 
was present. Ile had only a few moments before ‘ instant, and he was talking away so eagerly, that 
whispered some very pleasant words to me, there- : Henry I saw would not interrupt. Supper was 
fore it may be guessed whether I acted thus from ; announced, and Philip took me out. Then the 
any ‘particular fancy” for Mr. R——, or only party broke up, and Philip offered to escort me 
from simple dislike to see anybody uncomfort- ‘home. That was a little more than I could bear. 
able. But read extracts from his journal giving | ‘Thank you,” I said, quickly, ‘but I am pro- 
his account of the affair. ‘ vided with an escort,” and took the arm of the 
“September 15th.—Went out on a sailing ex- lady I came with. In the dressing-room I could 
cursion with my friend B——, who invited me ‘ not help crying a little, because I thought Henry 
to be one of a large party. A very pretty lady, | ‘had gone home without speaking to me, but I 
Miss C——, was one of us—and I must have | took care that no one should observe it. When 
made a great impression upon her, for she fainted : we reached the foot of the stairs there was Philip 
when I fell over the side of the boat. I did think ‘ again, still hopeful. I passed him with scorn, for 
then that it was all over with me, but they tacked | if I had not expressed my anger I should have 
and took me up—I had a narrow escape though. ‘ burst out crying. Ah, how soon I was happy 
Miss C—— really must have taken a great fancy } { again—for Henry was waiting outside the door, 
to me, for she insisted upon wrapping her own } ‘and as we sauntered home behind Mr. and Mrs. 
shawl around me lest I xhould take cold. I was } he begged my pardon, told me that my con- 
quite pleased with her on the whole, as she is not duct was only another instance of my goodness 
so silly as most young ladies.” A truly boyish of heart, &c., whidh made me happier than I had 
remark. He was but seventeen—I twenty. I {ever been before. Now hear Philips’ version in 
did not see Master Phil again for a year. a letter to his cousin, a gentleman with whom I 
The next time I met him was at a strawberry {am well acquainted, and whose good opinion I 
party and dance in the country. Poor Philip! I { value highly. 
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“Dear Bos ******—The lady I spoke to you Philip could read well, and I soon found this 
of, I still continue to find charming—particularly { out. I almost always asked him to read when 
as I really feel flattered by her notice of my hum- {there were no other visitors. I selected the 
ble self. You know how to interpret such tokens { books, and he really gave me great pleasure by 
as the following, so I write them to you, hoping 3 his fine voice and good reading. I thanked him, 
that if I am deceived, (but I can’t be) that you { therefore, sincerely, and I thank him still for 
will do me the friendly office of warning me} that. One evening we were interrupted by the 
before I commit myself. She always seems to $ arrival of some very uninteresting people, and 
gee me, no matter with whom she is at the time ; they stayed so late that Philip had to go before 
talking, and to feel pleasure, or pain, according { they left. I was at the piano, and the musis 
as I enjoy myself. She preferred dancing with { book was open between the other persons in the 
me, though she had previously made a positive {room and myseif. He came to say good night, 
engagement to dance with that handsome fellow {and stooped to whisper, that ‘“‘he was so pro- 
we met last month, H. D——, she broke that { voked at the interruption,” &c. As my hands 
engagement and danced with me! I took her { were running over the keys, and I wished to 
to the supper-table, and she would not trouble drown my remark, I leaned forward that he and 
me to get her anything scarcely, lest I should ; not the visitors might hear me say, ‘‘I was dis- 
not have time to help myself sufficiently—and ; appointed too. But come soon and finish reading 
when I asked her to let me escort her home, you that beautiful poem.” 
should have seen her disappointment because 3 ‘Would it give you pleasure to have me do 
she had to go with the lady who brought her. I / so?” 7 
actually thought I saw tears in her eyes as she “Certainly,” I said. Defore I guessed his in- 
passed me hastily, not daring to look up.” tention he had kissed me. 

I wish I could see Mr. Robert H "3 answer. I dared not stop in the flourish with which I 
I think I know its import, however, if he wrote ; was ending a little waltz, lest the persons present 
at all, for not long after that, I remember that he should suspect something, but L burned with re- 
told me his Cousin Phil was a confounded puppy. ; pressed anger, resolving that Henry should chas- 

By this time Philip was so well convinced of { tise the fellow the very next day. I thought 
my affection for him, that everywhere we met he ‘ better of that, however. Now for his journal. 
followed me round like an eveniag shadow, long ; * * * ‘She let me kiss her—by Jove—yes, the 
and disproportioned, with most lack-a-daisical { darling. I was bidding her good-bye, when she 
looks, that amused my friends and annoyed ‘ suddenly leaned toward me, to say she hoped I 
myself extremely. Whenever I sang, he would ‘ would not stay long without coming to see her, 
be sure to ask for his favorite song, and then ‘for it gave her great pleasure to have me come, 
proceed to enumerate such as he wished to hear, {and she looked so lovely, and so sorry that we 
as if I sang only for him. When I was conversing ‘ had not had the evening to ourselves, that I could 
with others, he was always at my elbow to say, ‘not help at least trying to press a kiss on those 
in a tenderly reproachful tone occasionally, ‘‘ah, {sweet lips. I succeeded so far as to touch her 
you are so enthusiastic!” or ‘I assure you, Mr. { cheek, and she did not resent it in the least, but 
So and So, she does not do herself justice—such { blushed rosy red, and played on to hide her con- 
are not her real opinions, I am sure,” as if he ; fusion. What will Bob say when I tell him this?” 
were master of my thoughts. If my shawl hap- Ah, humiliation to think how we may be mis- 
pened to fall back from my throat, or he fancied } understood! Philip came the next day, but I 
my shoes or dress too thin, he would think him- would not see him, and I gave orders that he 
self called upon to remonstrate, when perhaps {should never be admitted. After he had been 
some elderly friend might be present. Yet I; sent away several times, he wrote me such a 
bore all patiently, and merely laughed at his porters boyish letter, that [ saw my foolishness 
boyish importance to myself, carefully refraining { in feeling any further resentment. The next 
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from humbling him wherr there were those pre- ; time he came he found me at home. I received 
sent who would witness his discomfiture. ‘ him very coldly, and was not so mercifully afraid 

He soon began to visit me frequently in the ; of hurting his feelings after this. He resumed 
evening. Many and many a long hour have I} his readings, and I began again to enjoy them. 
spent trying to be pleasant, because I knew my ; We have a grate, and burn coal. One evening 
heart was heavy, wishing Henry would not go ‘ Philip sat so near the fire, which was blazing 
away whenever he saw Mr. R——’s hat in our i brightly, that I saw he was seriously incommoded 
hall. He said he could not endure the sight of { with the heat, yet to be near me, to whom he was 
the bore. ‘reading, he could not change his place. I rose 
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softly, so as not to interrupt, and put the screen 
before him. Such a look as met me! Instead 
of the simple ‘thank you,” which would have 
been all-sufficient for such a trifling service, his 
face glowed with a gratitude I did not deserve, 
and which I resented. An old lady who was 
present said to me, after he had taken leave, 

‘*What a presumptuous young man! He is one 
who must be treated with the utmost severity. 
Snub him every chance you get, my dear, unless 
you wish to be bored to death. Above all things 
have no mercy for any of his sufferings, mental 
or personal. Never do him any such little kind- 
ness again, he misinterprets it.” 

After this I became much more spirited in my 
conduct toward him, and finally reduced: him to 
something like humility, by what often seemed 
to me positive rudeness. But I could not help 
it—the least kindness was presumed upon. I 
had to suffer yet one more bitter mortification. 

Philip came one Sunday to take me to church. 
I did not like this, and told him so, but he did 
not go away, and I was obliged to walk down 
street with him. He left me at the church door, 
however, and presently I heard voices beneath 
the window at which I sat. One that I did not 
recognize said, 

‘Say, Phil, who was that modest-looking girl 
you came with?” 

“That’s nothing to you,” was the answer. 

‘*Ha, ha!” laughed the other—‘‘a great mys- 
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“If I did not feel tolerably secure I might 
teach you better than to interfere, but the matter 
is pretty much settled, and you may swagger on,” 

““Whew—engaged, Phil? Then I beg your 
pardon—didn’t imagine such a thing. Why 
you’re a lucky fellow. Worth trying for—that 
lady is.” 

I was astonished, well as I knew Philip, to 
hear him say, ‘‘ why, yes, if I had had to try, I 
should have done so, no doubt, but——_” 

‘But the peach fell into your mouth?” 

‘*Not exactly, only as Byron says, you know. 


“Tt is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon us; the heart must 
3 Leap kindly back to kindness.” 





I became positively sick, but before long anger 
sustained me, and I determined never to speak 
to the contemptibie fellow again. The next time 
; I saw him was upon the occasion of his abrupt 
entrance already described. Since my marriage 
; Philip has been heard to hint—that he knew 
¢my heart did not go with my hand, that I was 
§ governed in my choice by an arbitrary father, 
: &e. 

Is not this intolerable? If I have been to 
blame for it I am sure it was unwittingly, and 
all I can now do is to caution all gentlemen in 
Philip R——’s position. They may rest assured 
that the lady who can feel cool enough, and free 
enough to do for them the little kindnesses I 





tery! But I'll cut you out, Phil. Nothing easier } meant to Philip—is not in love with them. Every 


—TI’ll cut you out.” 
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young lady will feel the truth of this story. 


REMEMBERED VOICES. 





BY D. HA 


RDY, JR. 





REMEMBERED Voices I can hear, 
So sweet in olden time, 

They’re ringing now upon my ear, 
With sad yet mournful chime; 
So glad the song they sweetly sing, 

That all my sadness flees, 
For those inspiring voices bring 
A train of memories. 


Again I roam the wildwood o’er, 
And glide upon the stream, 

Where I once loved in days of yore 
To wander and to dream, 

The scenes of chilchood I renew, 
Its sunny dreams of joy, 

I see the dear old friends I knew 
When I was but a boy. 





Until my spirit wings its flight, 
I never can forget 

The phantasies, whose waning light 
Tilumes my spirit yet; 

Though oft the world to me seems lone, 
While plodding on life’s way, 

I cannot hush the haunting tone, 
Of voices past away. 


They have a soft and soothing power, 
To calm my troubled breast, 

When in some lone and gloomy hour, 
My spirit fain would rest; 

Remembered voices! oh, how dear, 
So oft dispelling gloom, 

They fall upon my list’ning ear, 
Like dirge-notes from the tomb. 
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HUSBANDS IN LITTLE THINGS. 





BY JANE 


WEAVER. 





« An, Brown, how are you?” 

«“ Why, Jones, is that you? 
good fellow.” 

Such were the exclamations with which two 
neighbors greeted each other, as they met, one 
evening about sundown, on their way home from 
business. After a few inquiries about each 
other’s families, for both were married men; and 
the stereotyped complaints respecting the hard 
times, of which merchants complain as pro- 
yerbially as farmers do of bad crops; Brown said 
to his friend, 

“Suppose we try a few oysters, Jones. I’ve 
found a place where they keep capital ones. 
You don’t have supper quite yet?” 

“No, there’s plenty of time. 
pleasure.” 

So the two husbands turned aside into a 
saloon, where, in the course of an hour’s chat, 
they managed to spend half a dollar each, partly 
in oysters, partly in brandy and water, ‘‘ to make 
the oysters,” as they said, “digest.” 

Meantime Mrs. Jones, the youngest of the two 
wives, sat wondering why her husband did not 
come home. She had been into the kitchen, two 
or three times, to see that supper was ready and 
being kept hot, for Mr. Jones was one of those 
men who neither like to wait for a meal, nor eat 
acold one. At last, full an hour after his usual 
time, the husband made his appearance. 

“‘Take up supper,” cried Mrs. Jones, running 
to the kitchen door. ‘It’s Mr. Jones, I’ll let 
him in myself,” and, as she spoke, she breath- 
lessly hurried to admit her husband. 

‘‘Supper’s on the table, Jones,” she said, as 
she clung to him. ‘I’ve made your favorite 
cake, and hope it will turn out well. Only I’m 
afraid its half spoilt by the delay. But I sup- 
pose business kept you, and so it can’t be 
helped.” 

The husband did not contradict his wife. 
But, when he came to try the cake, he pushed 
it away. 

“Isn’t it right?” said the wife, the tears 
coming into her eyes. 

“Yes! it will do,” answered Mr. Jones, ‘only 
it’s not quite up to the thing, and besides I’m 
not hungry.” 
Poor lady! 


How d’ye do, my 


I’ll go with 


She fancied that these last words 





$ were said in order to spare her feelings, and that 


the reason her husband did not eat was because 
the cake was bad. Her afternoon’s happiness 
had consisted in thinking how agreeably her hus- 
band would be surprised at this little delicacy. 
But this was all destroyed now. She had no 
appetite herself to eat, and really fancied the 
cake tasted flat; in short, it was as much as she 
could do to command her feelings. 

Her husband saw, and partially understood, 
her emotion. A single word from him could 
have explained all, and he knew it; but he was 
ashamed, at first, to say he had been loitering 
on his way home; and afterward it was too late. 
At last he became angry at his wife for being 
hurt, as men strangely will when themselves in 
fault. It was a miserable evening for poor Mrs. 
Jones. 

Meantime Mr. Brown had also reached his 
home. His wife also was waiting for him. 

‘sWhere have you been, my dear?” she said. 
‘How late you are! But come, don’t lose a 
moment, supper’s waiting, and I want you to 
take me to the concert to-night.” And, as she 
spoke, she led the way briskly to the supper- 
room. 

“A concert!” 

‘‘Yes, my dear,” answered the wife, ‘arning 
cheerfully around, ‘‘and I’ve promised Sister 
Jane to meet her there. If we don’t hurry, all 
the best seats will be filled before we arrive.” 

‘‘ Really, my love,” stammered Mr. Brown, as 
he took his seat, and began curiously to examine 
his fork, not caring to meet his wife's eyes, ‘I’m 
afraid——” 

He stopped. Mrs. Brown’s face fell. She 
knew, from his manner, what was coming. But 
she ventured, for once, on a remonstrance. 

“It’s only twenty-five cents a piece,” she 
said, ‘‘and surely we can afford that. I don't 
go anywhere, as you know. I feel as if I could 
enjoy this concert.” 

Thus urged, Mr. Brown would, perhaps, have 
} gone, if he had not already spent halt’ a dollar 
himself. But that settled the affair. One ex- 
travagance, as he reasoned, was sufficient. He 
did not, however, tell his wife why he persisted 
in his refusal. 

“T’d go—in a minute—if I could afford it, my 
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love,” he stammered, ‘but fifty cents here, and ; But the disappointment was greater than she 
fifty cents there, soon runs up—we may live yet ; thought it wise to show. 
to see the day when we’ll want even that sum.” Her husband, however, saw her feelings; wag 
Mr. Brown, like many others, was always ; vexed; and sat, for the rest of the evening, silent 
ready to preach, but slow to practice. Scarcely : and sulky. This did not add to the happiness 
a day passed that he did not spend something : of his wife, so that the hours wore away gloomily 
in an unnecessary lunch: but he never thought : enough. 
of curtailing this item of foolish expense; it was There are a great many husbands like Mr, 
invariably his wife’s comfort and recreation that ‘ Brown, and quite as many, we suspect, like Mr, 
was made to suffer under the plea of economy. {Jones. In a thousand ways, indeed, wives suffer 
Mrs. Brown sighed. She had been married ‘ from the selfishness of those who have sworn “to 
long enough to know that expostulation was {love and cherish” them, but alas! forget to keep 
useless with a husband, at least with Mr. Brown. } their vows, at least in little things. 
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DREAMS. 





BY W. LAFAYETTE HUBBELL. 





Ay airy vision of a thousand hues And Grief and Sorrow were unspoken: 
Floated around But now alas! 
With lute-like sound, My reign is past— 
And kissed my brows with scented dews; My empire gone—my sceptre broken.” 
The Passions fled 
With hurried tread, Now Thought came flashing forth from Night, 


For well they knew their thrones were sought; 
Fancy unbound 
Her steed and hound, 

And chased them from the realms of Thought. 


And with an air 
Of lightning glare, 

Thus spoke in tones of living light: 
“Once was my task 
With Love to bask, 

And sport with kindred Beauty’s chain, 
But now my home 
Is with the tome 

Of sages hoar, or learning’s fane.” 


we oe 


The vision with the erapire charmed, 
Peering within, 
Now entered in, 

And mounting Fancy’s throne unharmed, 
Donn’d robe, and gem, 
And diadem, 

And thus bis usurped reign began: 
“ Are any here 
Who shed a tear 

O’er former rule or reigning ban?” 


And Genius, from his bright abode, 
Now laughing said: 
“My polished blade 

Can never rust or e’er corrode, 
For sparkling gems 


A rustling ’mid a rosy bower And diadems 
Was instant heard, Of thought are hourly by my hand, 
One silvery word, Made far more bright 

And Cupid spoke with plaintive power; Than meteor light, 
“Oh, mighty king! Or thundering Jove’s Olympian wand.” 


Replume my wing, ed - aaa . , 
Por thus I long have slumbering lain; The vision spake: “Ye have said well: 
mi Let Cupid be 
My quiver fill 
i Forever free, 
petaph cad tg And Pleasure rule this citadel; 
I will off with L in.” ; 
err oe Let Thought still dwell 
With Poet’s spell, 
And Genius revel here supreme; 
Thus let it be 
A shrine for thee, 
For I am Ooeff—the God of Dream.” 





And Pleasure from her sylvan shell 
Now meekly spoke; 
“With heart nigh broke 

A tale of sorrow must I tell— 
Within this fane 
I once did reign, 
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THRONING AND DETHRONING. 





BY ELISE GRAY. 


—s 


In the solemn shadows of a forest wandered a 
mortal of a thoughtful mien. Yearning was her 
eye, for in the void of her spirit she longed for a 
God to enthrone and worship there. While in 
the dim wood she strayed, and listened to the 
strange whispers of the grand old trees as they 
bowed their high heads; their voices mingled 
with a low strain coming from the depths of her 
own soul, and its burden ever was—‘‘ something 
beyond.” When too, life’s gayest, loudest music 
rang in her ear, and its dazzling lights danced 
on her path, often came the pining like burning 
thirst that must find a fountain, and the low 
pleading voice within rose to a wild cry of need. 

At last a fellow mortal came, of noble form 
and brow, and eloquent eye and lips. Soon was 
the light of that eye more to the maiden than 
all the glories of earth, and the voice more than 
all its music, for they beamed and spoke a love 
truer than the stars, deeper than the ocean, and 
sweeter and gentler than the dew. 

In a rich garden where with the summer night 
air mingled the breath of flowers from many 
climes, secluded in a bower where stole no wit- 
nessing glance, but only moonbeams pierced the 
canopy of roses, there chose the maiden the God 
of her devotion. In her soul’s most secret cell 
raised she an altar, and from a pure, deep well 
within her heart drew precious pearls to gem that 
altar, and there placed an image of the mortal 
she had made her God. Then to a changeless, 
willing homage was she dedicate. Beautiful and 
tireless was the solitary worship in that secret 
place of the soul. Not seven times a day did 
her thoughts retire there, nor three times turn 
her eye inward to the sacred shrine, but from 
the morning’s dim dawn to the evening’s grey, 
was there a new presence in the maiden’s life, 
and the charmed eye could not cease from gazing. 

*° # * * * # 

* * * Traveller that wandering o’er the earth, 
dost seek to know those rites of worship man 
doth ever pay; turn from the dim cathedral where 
the solemn organ peals or the mournful miserere 
makes thee weep; where crowned heads and robed 
forms bow, and poet and philosopher are kneeling. 
Turn from these. Linger not before the strange 
orgies of the dark-minded pagan. Look not at 
the wreathed idol and the offerings at its feet, and 
the costly incense. 

Vout. XXIV.—13 





Come far away, and draw the veil from the 
deep place of a woman’s heart, and see the rites 
of her eager worship. Now watch the maiden of 
of the secret shrine. 

She is offering sacrifices on that pearly altar. 
What are they? Words cannot tell—they are 
things of the soul—hoardings of the heart, whieh 
may not be named as are the treasures of earth, 
dug from its mines, or sailing o’er the seas. 

She is twining the image with wreaths of 
flowers—the heart’s own blossoms—of strange 
beauty and perfume; nourished by its vital vein, 
watered by tears of overflowing affection. 

A torch is burning on the altar. Precious is 
the light, for Hope and Love feed it, and the fire 
is the union of two flames. From it rises holy 
incense—not like the smoke of meaner fires; but 
a mist of beauteous hues; and as it ascends, 
enclouds the image, so that if the idol be not 
really beautiful, it hath glorious colors to the 
worshipper’s eye. * * * * # Alas! she 
dreameth not that as a mountain mist, so shall 
this pass away, and the torch go out in darkness. 

Once while the maiden worshipped, 7ruth en- 
tered with a kindly, cautious tread, and gently 
said, ‘‘Erring child—I must wound thee—I 
must tell thee of devotion wasted—of tender- 
ness poured forth like water on the ice-glazed 
rock—of wealth lavished to bring thee nothing 
back. The mortal thou hast chosen to worship 
hath form of mould divine—of noble brow, and 
eye of light, but the sow! within is not noble. 

Too poor to offer thee gifts great as thine, it 
is too mean to prize thy pearls but as sacrifices 
to its pride of thine homage. 

Then the listener fixed on Truth a gaze of in- 
dignation, and sternly said, ‘‘Thou art Slander 
or Envy. Away, for holy ground is sacrileged 
beneath thy feet.” 

But Truth still lingered, and her calm eyes 
filled with pitying tears. When the maiden saw 
those tears, the flash of anger quickly vanished 
from her own eyes, and raising them in wild 
agony, she cried, ‘‘Oh, Truth, I must believe!” 
Then the smitten one sank down as if Death 
had touched her; but the painful breath came 
again, and the pulse throbbed hot and quick; 
though she wished the gentle breeze would re- 
fuse to fan her, and the life blood freeze at its 
fountain. Then she sternly said, ‘‘I will destroy 
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the beauty of the place where I have worship- 
ped.” So she tore from the image the wreaths 
of flowers, still fresh with her heart’s own life. 
The pearly altar was marred, and the image 
crushed and cast away. The bright torch was 
put out, and the beautiful mist cloud vanished. 

* # * * A few days pass—yet to the sufferer 
as a long life’s history—the noonday as the mid- 
night—all darkness and tempest—wild fever and 
pain. 

* % * & * * Tt is a summer night, of balmy 
air and pearly sky. The maiden shuns the light 
of moon and stars, and wanders again in the 
shadowy forest. 

Past now the burning fever and the piercing 
pain. She is risen in the icy coldness of despair. 
No more tears—no more tenderness—no more 
eager yearning in the dimeyes. No more pining 
in the soul. Earth hath no more for her to want. 
What now of the secret shrine and the image in 
the beautiful mist—all empty—desolate now. 
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A low voice of wailing is in the solitude; ang 
these are the words of woe. ‘Qh, idol, all un. 
worthy of the throne I gave thee, as once I wor. 
shipped, so I loathe thee now. It is not the] 
mourn. Ah, I bewail the golden days and silvery 
nights, when heeding neither sun nor star, I did 
but live in adoring thee. Ah, holy vows—bean- 
tiful homage, how wasted! 

And ye withered flowers—I would not wreathe 
you more, where once ye twined. Alas! that 
thus I did devote the bright blossoms of my 
heart. How are ye wasted! 

Altar in ruins—alas! that I have garnished, 
thus to see thee now. I mourn the jewels that 
on thee I wasted. 

And the torch—it is gone out. Oh, the dark- 
ness, the dreariness! 

Alas that living Hope and burning Love should 
turn to dead, cold ashes, lying forever on the 
soul’s altar, never more to kindle one glowing 
spark, never to send up holy incense. 





“YES! I WAS BORN IN ENGLAND.” 


The following lines refer to the scene in the beautiful story of “Mary Derwent,” where the Missionary 
Varnum thinks he discovers in the proud lady before him, his long lust Catharine, and says, “ Lady were 


you not born in England?” 


Yes, I was born in England, 
Born in a land so bright, 
That the very heart grew happy 
And tranquil with delight, 
From basking in the glorious hues 
That sunny landscape wore, 
Hues of such gentle loveliness, 
I may never see more! 


Far from that scene I’ve wandered, 
Far from that shore I roam, 
Far from the smiling beauty 
Of my much-loved childhood’s home; 
Visions of startling beauty 
Since then have crossed my way, 
But the rose-twined home of childhood 
Shines with a clearer ray! 


I’ve stood in the forest’s stillness 

Of this far-off distant shore, 
With naught to break the silence 

Save the cold winds sweeping roar, 
As it wailed in tones of sadness, 

And its voice to the green hills flung; 
Or the startled leap of the wild deer 

As it bounded the crags among. 


I’ve stood in these haunts of Nature, 
I’ve stood in the courts of Kings, 
But in my sad and weary way 
A voice of childhood rings, 





Soothing my brow with lava, 

Comes my memory’s burning tide, 
Haunting me most to madness 

With tones that should have died— 


Tones that I fain would bury 
In the ocean’s heaving breast, 
So I’ve tossed upon its billow— 
Its bright waves foaming crest; 
But in vain the ceaseless motion 
Of my way-worn, weary soul, 
The arrow still is rankling deep 
Of heavy guilt untold. 


My heart seems linked to sadness 
As I press on my weary way, 
I long for some gentle voice to soothe 
My weight of misery; 
Could I but hear the gentle tones 
Of her whose voice is stilled, 
Methinks ’t would lighten the weight of woe 
With which my heart is filled. 


Thy fate was sad, fair lady! 
In sorrow I have wept 
That thou, so proud and beautiful, 
Should desolate be left— 
To sleep at last ’mid strangers 
Far from that sunny spot, 
Whose living greenness seemed to be 
Grown to thy very heart. J.D. Re 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GIPSEY GIRL. 





BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 


the District Court of the United States, 


for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 159, 


CHAPTER X. 

Arter a time, during which I had been stupi- 
fied with the very weight of my new existence, 
the man came close to me and took my hand. 

“Child,” he said, bending over me till I could 
see the glitter of his eyes. ‘*Child, are your 
eyes open? Is the knowledge complete?” 

“Complete!” 1 answered, with a shudder. 

“Look at me—who am I? What part have I 
taken in the past?” 

“You are Chaleco—you loved my mother who 
fled with him. You bore me from the snow moun- 
tains, and warmed me in your arms when thoughts 
of her chilled me to the bone.” 

‘And is that all?” 

“No, the tent. I saw you there when that 
fierce woman fell dead upon the earth!” 

“It is complete,” he said, drawing up and 
lifting one hand to heaven, while the lightning 
glared upon him, ‘‘the Egyptian mysteries have 
lost nothing of their power, that which was 
eternal in Papita lives still in Chaleco. Who shall 
prevail against one who holds a being like this 
in his grasp: the soul which she put to sleep I 
awake. Girl of the Caloe stand up, let me see 
if the blood of our people is strong in your 
veins.” 

I stood upright, planting my feet upon the 
floor firm as a rock. His words seemed to in- 
spire me with wild vitality. As I looked him in 
the face quick gleams of lightning shot around 
us; my soul grew fierce and strong beneath the 
lurid flashes of his eyes; my own scintillated as 
with sparks of fire. He spoke. 

‘‘Speak—are you Caloe or of the gentile? 
Base or brave? Speak the thought that is 
burning within you. Are you Aurora’s child 
or his?” 

My form dilated, my bosom heaved, I felt the 
hot blood flashing up to my forehead. 

“T am Zana, Aurora’s child,” I answered, with 
ineffable haughtiness. ‘The snow that drank her 
blood quenched the pale drops in my veins.” 
“Come,” cried Chaleco, seizing my hand— 





*‘come and see the desolaticn which her rival 
left behind. You saw the wedding—your father’s 
wedding—come «now and look at the rooms that 
were to receive the bride.” 

He went to a fire-place that yawned in the 
chamber and fell upon his knees. Directly I 
heard the clash as of flint and steel driven 
furiously against each other, and the empty fire- 
place was revealed by the storm of sparks that 
broke upon the sculptured stones. His wild im- 
petuosity defeated itself: five or six times he 
crashed the metal in one hand against the flint 
which was clenched in the other. At last the 
fierce sparks centred in a volume, and with a 
flaming torch in one hand Chaleco stood up. 

**You are pale,” he said, gazing sternly upon 
me. ‘Is this fear?” 

“No,” I arfswered, subduing a thrill of awe, 
} as the darkness that had so long enveloped me 
was driven back in shadows, that hung like fune- 
real drapery in the angles and corners of the 
chamber—‘‘no, I am notafraid. But that which 
; has been revealed to me may well leave my face 
; white.” 

He looked at me keenly, holding up the torch 
till its blaze flamed across my eyes. This scrutiny 
of my features seemed to satisfy him, for his lip 
curved till the white teeth gleamed through, and 
he muttered to himself, ‘it is right, the blood 
that has |: ft her face burns in the heart—she is 
one of us.” 

Muttering thus, he led the way from the cham- 
ber, sending a lurid glare backward from his 
torch along the damp walls of the circular stair- 
case. Thus breaking through the shadows that 
gathered thick and close in the old building, 
he led me on; the tread of his heavy boots re- 
sounded through the vast apartments with a 
defiant clamor. He took no precaution to con- 
ceal his torch, which glared back from the closed 
windows as if the dull glass had been on fire. 

We threaded galleries hung with grim old pic- 
tures, and peopled with statues, some antiques, 
some of bronze, and others simply of armor, the 
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iron shells from which warriors had perished. 
A thrill of awe crept over me as I passed these 
stern counterfeits of humanity, with their grim 
hollows choked up with shadows. As the torch- 
light fell now upon the limb of a statue, now 
across the fierce visage of a picture, now upon 
the dull coverings of oak, my imagination in- 
creased the desolate grandeur, till marble, iron 
and canvass seemed instinct with vitality. 

This effect was not diminished by the wild look 
which Chaleco sent back from time to time as 1 
followed him. 

At last we reached a door, inlaid and empaneled 
with precious woods, Chaleco attempted to turn 
the lock. It resisted, and after shaking it fiercely 
he dashed one foot against it, which forced the 
bolt that had rusted in its socket. 

‘sCome in,” he said, ‘‘you shall see how the 
widow had prepared for her young bridegroom.” 

I entered, but the dull atmosphere, the damp, 
mouldy smell was like that of a tomb. Chaleco 
held up his torch, throwing its strong light in 
glaring flashes through the darkness. It had 
been a@ superb suit of apartments, hangings of 
azure silk, stained and black with mildew; Pari- 
sian carpets, from which clouds of dust rose at 
every foot tread; gildings that time had blackened 
into bronze, filled my gaze with a picture of silent 
desolation, that made my already warm heart 
sink heavier and heavier in my bosom. 

I shrank back; Chaleco saw it, and urged me 
on with a grim smile. I remembered the scene 
of death he had revealed to me in my unnatural 
sleep, and feared to look upon the place of its 
actual perpetration. 

The chamber we entered had once been all 
white and superb in its adornments. The walls 
were yet hung with fluted satin, once rich in 
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‘*No, she never reached this. It was at Clare 
Hall.” 

‘‘Why do you bring me here?” I said, shud. 
dering. 

‘“‘That you may see how much power there 
was in an old woman’s curse.” 

“It is terrible,” I whispered, looking around, 
‘«My mother, has she not been fearfully avenged?” 

“Avenged!” answered the gipsey; ‘do you 
call this vengeance? Not till every member of 
that proud house is in the dust—dead, disgraced, 
crippled, body and soul, shall Papita’s curse be 
fulfilled!” 

His words fell upon me like blows, they were 
crushing me to the earth. I thought of George 
Irving. His treachery was forgotten, my heart 
only remembered his kindness—his love. 

‘*What, all?” I questioned. 

‘“‘All! Poverty, disgrace, death, these are the 
curses which Papita has left for you to accom- 
plish.” 

‘For me?” I questioned, aghast. 

‘*You—yes, it is your inheritance. She left 
it—I enforce—you accomplish it.” 

As he spoke, the bat made a faint noise that 
struck upon my ear like the amen of a demon, 
and, sweeping down from his cloud of cobwebs, 
he made a dash at Chaleco’s torch which was 
extinguished by his wings. 

“‘Give me your hand!” The gipsey seized my 
arm as he spoke, and led me onward in the dark- 
ness. I followed in silence, rendered desperate 
by all I had suffered and seen. 

At length we reached the open air, and stood 
together upon the entrance steps. The rain 
had ceased, the clouds were drifting together 
in broken masses, leaving fissures and gleams 
where the cold blue was visible, winding like 


snowy glass, but now striped with black, for } half frozen rivers between the dull clouds. The 


accumulations of dust had filled all the flutings. 
Masses of dusky lace flowed down the windows, 


dense vegetation, the vines and huge elms were 
dripping with rain, and every leaf shone like 


and were entangled over the bed with many a? silver when the moon, for a moment, struggled 


dim cobweb, that the spiders had been years 
weaving among their delicate meshes. Dust and 
mildew had crept over the bridal whiteness of 
everything. The couch was heaped with little 
mountains of dust; cobwebs hung low from the 
gilded cornices that gleamed through them here 
and there with ghastly splendor. 

As Chaleco lifted his torch above the couch, a 
bat rent its way through the lace, scattering a 
cloud of dust over us, and remained overhead 
drearily flapping his great wings among the cob- 
webs, till they swayed over us like a thunder- 
cloud. 

‘‘Was it here the old woman killed her?” I 
whispered. 





out from the clouds that overwhelmed it. 

My horse stood cowering by the steps. The 
whole force of the storm had beat cruelly upon 
the poor old fellow. 

Chaleco lifted me to his back, and commanding 
me to wait, went away. Directly he reappeared, 
mounted on what appeared to be a spirited horse, 
which he rode without saddle. 

‘Come on!” he said, striking Jupiter with his 
whip, ‘‘let’s be moving.” 

‘‘Where?” I questioned, sick at heart with » 
fear that he would not allow me to return home. 

‘¢To your inheritance—to Clare Hall!” 

‘But that is not my inheritance!” 

‘‘ You are the child of its lord, and he is dying.” 
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«But I am not his heiress.” 

“Before morning, you will have proof that 
you are his child. You know surely howto work 
on the repentance of a dying man. Go to him, 
Zana, this estate and others are his—no claim, 
no drawback—nothing that the English eall an 
entail on it. One dash of his hand, and it is 
yours.” 

“But it was her’s, not his—the Greenhurst 
belonged to Lord Ciare’s wife,” I said, recoiling 
from the idea of possessing wealth that had once 
belonged to my mother’s rival. 

“It must be wrested from the Clares—it must 
be an inheritance for you and your people, Zana,” 
he said, riding close to me as Jupiter picked his 
way along the broken road, which was left almost 
impassable by the storm. And he added, 

“If that man dies without enriching you and 
your tribe by the spoils of his marriage, the curse 
of Papita will fall on you.” 

“It is here already,” I answered, shuddering, 
“with nothing to trust—nothing to love—de- 
ceived, cheated, outraged. What curse can equal 
this?” 

‘‘Have you not deserved it?” he questioned, 
sternly. 

“How?” 

“Where was your heart? Had not the blood 
of our people grown pale init? Did you give 
it to a Clare, and hope to go uncursed? The 
ery of your mother’s blood, is it nothing?” 

“T did not know of it—oh, would to heaven I 
had never known,” was my wild answer. ‘* What 
am I to do?—how act?” 

“Go home—be passive—let the curse work 
itself out. You know all, tell it to your father.” 

“It will kill him!” I cried. 

“Well!” The word fell upon my ear like a 
blow, it was uttered so fiercely. 

“Oh, don’t!—this conflict—this hardness—it 
kills me.” 

“No, there must be death, but not for you till 
the work is done.” 

“Oh, what is this fearful work?” 

“Nothing, only wait. Men who know how to 
wait for vengeance need only be patient and look 
on. Death is here—I, this night give you proofs 
that will sweep all the wealth Lord Clare intends 
for that false boy into his daughter’s lap. Poh, 
child, revenge is nothing when forced, the soul 
that knows how to wait need not work.” 

I did not comprehend the cold-blooded philo- 
sophy of his words—what young heart could? 
But one thing I did understand, George Irving 
might be independent of his mother. The pro- 
perty that Chaleco was grasping for me must be 





wrested from him. A fierce joy possessed me ‘ 





with the thought. If this wealth were offered 
to me it would place his destiny in my hands, I 
could withhold or restore independence to the 
man who had trifled with my orphanage—taken 
the friend from my bosom, and uprooted my faith 
in human goodness. Not for one moment did I 
dream of taking his inheritance, but there was 
joy in the ‘thought of humbling him to the dust 
by restoring it with my own hands. Too young 
to comprehend the refined selfishness of this idea, 
it really seemed that there was magnanimity in 
the desire to humiliate a man I had loved. 

As we rode on toward Clare Park, my frame 
began to sink beneath the excitement that nothing 
human could have supported. My head reeled: 
the damp branches that swept across my path 
almost tore me from the saddle. Jupiter too was 
tired and worn out with the drenching storm; he 
staggered along the road with his head bent to 
the ground, ready to drop beneath my insigni- 
ficant weight. Chaleco saw this, and rode closer 
to my side just in time to receive me on his arm 
as I was falling. 

Without a word he lifted me to his own horse, 
and cast Jupiter’s bridle loose. 

**Poor old fellow, let him go home,” he said, 
with a laugh; ‘but as for you and I, Zana, we 
have more to accomplish yet.” 

He held me close with his left arm, grasping 
the bridle with the same hand. Placing his 
right hand upon my forehead, he rode slowly for 
a while, till the strength came back to my limbs, 
and a certain vividness of intelligence possessed 
me again. Then he spoke. 

‘Hold tight to me and be strong,ewe have lost 
much time that may be important,” he said. 

Without waiting for a reply, he put his horse 
into a sharp canter and sped on, I hardly knew 
or cared in what direction. At last he dis- 
mounted and placed me upon the ground, asking 
abruptly if I knew the objects around me. The 
moon was out just then, and I looked earnestly 
about. It was the spot where the gipsey tent 
had been pitched, from whence, only twenty-four 
hours before, my first memory had dated. The 
spring where I had found Cora, when an infant, 
flowed softly on in the hollow at a little distance; 
and before me, where the moonbeams lay like 
silver upon the wet grass, I saw the meadow 
which had once been my sole place of refuge. 

«You know the place?” said Chaleco; ‘it was 
here she died. Wait a little.” 

He searched among the ferns and long broke 
leaves that overhung the bank, which I have de- 
scribed as rising abruptly from the spring, and 
drew forth a pick-axe and spade covered with 
rust. A fragment of rock lay embedded in the 
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bank, around which mosses and gorse of many 
years growth had crept. 

With two or three blows of the pick-axe, he 
sent this stone crashing -down into the water, 
which rose up in a wild shower all around as it 
recoiled from the rude mass. 

Chaleco shook off the drops like a water dog, 
and continued to turn up the earth. Directly he 
threw up a slab of slate rock, broad, and some 
inches thick, which certainly could not originally 
have belonged to the soil in which it lay. 

Throwing this slab back, the gipsey fell upon 
his knees, and, groping downward, brought up a 
bronze box or coffer, from which he brushed the 
soil with reverential slowness. 

‘‘Loose the key hung around your neck by 
that chain of hair,” he said, holding the box up 
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With all my fatigue, I scarcely felt the distance 
as we walked rapidly through the park. Chaleco 
did not speak till we came in sight of my home, 
then he paused and turned. 

“Zana,” he said, speaking low and huskily— 
‘Zana, remember you have a stern task for this 
night—your mother’s death to revenge—your 
people’s interest to secure. Read and act.” 

He spoke with an effort, and sprang away as if 
the presence of any human thing were a torture, 

I was in the edge of our garden when he left 
me. A noise among the shrubs drew me onward, 
and I found Jupiter lying close to his stable, still 
saddled, and with the bridle dangling around his 
head. 

I had no room in my heart for compassion, 
even for the poor old fellow. To have saved hig 


in the moonlight and searching for the lock. I life I would not have set down my box for 4 


started. This was proof undoubted that the 
gipsey had never lost a clue to my identity, for 
no human being except Maria was aware that a 
key of antique gold and platina had always hung 
around my neck. 

I drew it forth with a feeling of awe, and 
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moment, so I left him and entered the house. 

A night lamp burned in the lower entrance, 
for Turner was still absent; and Maria supposed 
us both at the Hall. I took the lamp and went 
to my room. 

No sense of fatigue—not even the awe that 


watched in silence while Chaleco fitted it in the} crept over me could restrain the desire that I 


lock. It turned with difficulty, grating through 
the rust, and when the lid gave way, it was with 
@ noise that sounded upon my ear like a moan of 
suppressed pain. 

‘What is it?” I said, looking into the open 
box as one gazes into a coffin after it has been 
long closed, curious, but yet afraid. 

“Tt is all that you will ever know of her—of 
your mother!” he answered, with a touch of 
bitter sadness in his voice. 

I received the box reverentially in both my 
hands. 

‘“‘Take it,” said Chaleco, closing the lid; ‘‘read 
them before you sleep!” 

‘It seems to me that I should never sleep 
again.” I said this to Chaleco, but he answered 
me sharply, and thrusting the spade and pick- 
axe roughly aside with his foot, strode away 
telling me to follow. The sight of the box I 
held seemed to irritate him, as the scent of blood 
excites a wild animal. I folded it to my bosom 
with both arms, and though it sent a chill through 
every vein of my body, tightened my hold each 
moment with a painful feeling that I held the 
very soul of my mother close to my heart—the 
dead leaves of a flower that had been so beau- 
tiful when the life was in them. 

Chaleco strode on in silence. The shadow from 
his broad leaved hat deepened the sombre gloom 
of his countenance, the moonlight, which struck 
across the lower part of his face, revealed the 
ferocious compression of his mouth. 





felt to examine the box. I placed it on the floor, 
fell upon my knees by it, and, with the lamp 
standing near, lifted the !id. 

A quantity of folded papers, a fragment of 
crimson ribbon, and the gleam of antique gold, 
floated mistily beneath my gaze. My fingers 
trembled as they touched the papers, yellow with 
age, and blackened with the written misery of my 
mother. I took them up, one by one, reverently, 
and holding my breath. It was long before I 
could see clearly enough to distinguish one letter 
from another. But at last the paper ceased to 
rattle in my hand—the delicate letters grew dis- 
tinct, and with eager eyes I devoured them. 

At first, the writing was broken in its language 
and stiff in chirography, like the earliest attempts 
of a school girl to write; the sentiments too were 
imperfectly expressed, and full of wild fancies, 
that so appealed to my own nature that my heart 
answered them like an echo. 

There was something child-like and exceed- 
ingly beautiful in the expressions of happiness, 
which broke out through all the imperfections 
of language and style. The poetry of a rich 
nature, just beginning to yield itself to the in- 
fluences of civilization, spoke in every word. 
Never did the records of a human life seem 80 
full of sunshine—never have I seen a register of 
affection so deep, and of a faith so perfect. 

I read eagerly, turning over page after page, 
and gathering their contents at a glance. The 
dates changed frequently. At first, they were in 
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Seville, then in various continental cities, where, 
it seems, Lord Clare had taken her after their 
flight from Grenada, upon whose snow mountains 
she had at last perished. 

Still, the record continued one of unbroken 
happiness. She invariably mentioned Lord Clare 
as her husband; but now and then came an ex- 
pression of anxiety for the thoughtfulness that 
would, at times, resist all her efforts to amuse 
him. As the manuscript progressed, it was easy 
to trace the development of a vigorous mind 
under the healthy influence of an intellect more 
powerful than itself. There was a break in the 
manuscript. The next date was scattered. No 
town, no country, but simply the hills of Scot- 
land. 

Oh, how beautiful was the gush of affection with 
which she spoke of her infant. How thoroughly 
maternal joy expanded and deepened every feel- 
ing of her womanhood! Still it was here that I 
found the first trace of that sorrow which soon 
darkened every page. Her warm heart was dis- 
satisfied with the measured affection with which 
Lord Clare received his child. She questioned 
the cause, finding it only in herself—her want of 
power to interest wholly a mind like his. She 


wrote of two old people who were kind to her 


and her little one, while Lord Clare was abroad 
on the hills, or absent on some of those long 
journeys which he occasionally made into Eng- 
land. Again the scene changed, and she was at 
Clare Hall, so happy, so more than pleased with 
the beauty and comforts of the home which pro- 
mised to be permanent at last. She described 
the dwelling, the rooms, with their exquisite 
adornments, the statuettes and pictures, with the 
glow of a vivid mind and warm heart. She 
spoke of her child—the pretty room that was 
prepared for it—the devotion of a Spanish bonne 
that Lord Clare had procured from Spain, with 
every minute of her happy life. How fearfully 
strange it seemed to feel that I was the child so 
loved and cared for, that even then I was acting 
my part in the mournful drama that had left me 
worse than an orphen. How often did I find 
myself described, my eyes, the flowing wealth of 
my curls, the precocious vigor of my mind. 

On a sudden the whole character of the manu- 
script changed, the delicate writing grew abrupt 
and broken, wild dashes appeared where sen- 
tences should have been, and a spirit of sadness 
pervaded every written word. She no longer 


spoke of Lord Clare with the exulting love that ! 


had, at first, marked her every thought; and 
every time her child was mentioned, the name 
seemed written in tears. Still it was but the 
shadow of her unhappiness that appeared—no 
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broad mention of discontent was written, but a 
foreboding of evil, a dread of impending bereave- 
ment fell upon the heart with every sentence. 

At last it came. Lord Clare—her husband 
loved another—had loved another long before he 
found her—a poor Gitanilla—in the ruins of the 
Alhamra. 

With what a burst of anguish the truth was 
written—how terrible it must have looked glaring 
on her, in words formed by her own hand. Poor 
thing—she had attempted to dash the sentence 
out, but the quivering hand had only scattered 
it with blots, soiling the records as with drops of 
mourning, but not obliterating a single word. 

After this, there was no connection between the 
wild snatches of anguish—the pathetic despair— 
the pleadings for a return of love which were 
written in all the eloquence of desperation, and 
blistered with tears that stained its surface yet. 

Trouble blinded my eyes as I read. My hands 
trembled as they grasped the paper on which her 
tears had fallen. My soul was full of my mother 
—tortured by her grief, swelling fiercely with a 
bitter sense of her wrongs. 

I read on to the end. All my mother’s history 
was before me—lI saw her as she described her- 
self, a wild, dancing girl of Grenada, thrown upon 
the notice of a romantic and imaginative young 
man—that gipsey marriage in the caverns of the 
Alhamra was before me in all its dismal terrors. 
Was it a marriage, or a deception by which my 
mother was betrayed? Whatever it was, she be- 
lieved it to be real. No doubt that she was Lord 
Clare’s wife ever appeared, till, in the last page, 
the cry of her wronged love broke out in one 
fierce burst of sorrow. The certainty that he 
loved another—had never really loved her, up- 
rooted the very fibres of life. She never wrote 
rationally after that. 

‘+I will go,” she wrote, and great drops as of 
rain stained the paper, blotting out half the 
words—‘I will go to him once more, and tell 
him of my oath. Surely, surely he will not let 
me die—me, his wife, his poor Gitanilla, whose 
beauty is not all gone yet. This woman, does 
she love him as 1 do? Will she give up—oh, 
heaven forgive me, I gave up nothing. What 
had I to yield, a poor, dancing gipsey, with 
nothing on earth that was her own, but the 
beauty of which he is tired, and the heart he is 
breaking? But she, this woman with one hus- 


} band in the grave—what can she offer that 


Aurora did not give? Still oh, misery, misery, 
he loves her, I can see it—he thinks me blind, 
unconscious, content with the sparse hours that 
he deals out grudgingly to me and my child. 
Content! well, well, it may not be. I have read 
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of jeslous hearts that create by wayward suspi- 3 well I kept silent there. Have I not sworn that 


cions the evil they dread. What if I were one} 
of them? Oh, heavens, what happiness if it; 


nothing but death shall separate us two? Let 
them live, the despised gipsey has the courage 


rested thus with me? Let me hope—let me; to die. Zana, my child, gather up your strength, 


hope! * * #* * 

‘It is over, he has struck my child—the blow 
has reached my heart. She is at his dwelling— 
I too wil! enter it—I too will strike. Have I not 
sworn an oath that must be redeemed? His oath 
is forgotten. The gipsies remember better! * * 
* * She sleeps in his house to-night, I will be 
there! How wakeful the child is! How wild 
and fiery are the eyes with which she has been 
watching me from that heap of cushions. They 
are closed, and I will steal away. But how come 
back? Will it be the last time? * * * * 

‘IT have seen them both—he has told me all. 
He never loved me, not even then, among those 
ruins. Never loved me! Oh, my God, am I mad to 
repeat these words over and over as the suicide, 
frantic with the first blow, plunges the dagger 
again and again in his bosom? Why cannot 
words kill like daggers? They pierce deeper, 
they torture worse: but we live. Yes, if this pang 
could not wrench all the strings of life away, 
nothing can reach this shallow hold on existence. 
He has told me with his own lips that I am not 
loved, that in all his life that woman has ever 
stood between me and him. I rose from my 
knees then and stood up. DidIentreat? No, 
no! Perhaps he expected it—perhaps he thought 
the abject gipsey blood would creep to his feet 
yet. * * * 

‘*Why was Zana waiting in the darkness of 
that house? How much her eyes looked like 


- those of my grand-dame. Ha, my oath. It is 





many dreary miles stretch between us and the 
caves of Grenada, but death is there. Without 
his love, my poor little one, what can we do but 
die??? * * * * * 

Here the manuscript ended. But upon one of 
its blank pages was written, in another hand, 
words that froze the tears in my heart. 

It was a stern command to forsake the people 
of my father’s blood; and after avenging my 
mother’s death, return to my own tribe forever, 
The words were strong with bitter hate, that 
seemed to burn into the paper on which they 
were written. The fearful document was signed 
PaPITA. 

The papers dropped from my hand. I remem- 
ber sitting, like one stupified, gazing down upon 
a pile of gold that half filled the coffer, and fas- 
cinated by the glitter of two antique ear-rings, 
set with great rubies, that glowed out from the 
gold like huge drops of blood that had petrified 
there. I took them up and clasped them in my 
ears; their history was written out in the manu- 
script I had just read; and I locked them in my 
ears a8 a seal to the promise made in my heart 
that moment, to obey the command of my gipsey 
ancestress. 

But while I searched among the gold for some 
other token, a strange stupor crept over me, and 
I fell exhausted on the floor, folding my arms 
over the bronze box and its contents. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Tue Power that presides o’er all, 

The garden’s lovely flowerets gay— 
Had danced at Nature’s festival, 

And wandered forth one Summer day; 
O’er tired she lay’d her down to rest 
Beneath a blushing rose-bush sweet, 
Where leaves and dew beneath the feet 
Lay like a fragrant emerald vest! 

The mid-day sun was riding high, 

And not a zephyr’s wing went by, 

She slept all sweetly in the shade 
Which that rich blooming floweret made: 
Awaking sudden from her dream 

Of golden beauty, which had wove 

Its pleasing spell of magic power, 





In pictured scenes of Angel love! 
“Most lovely child,” the Spirit cried, 
“Receive my thanks, for thou to me 
Hast been a grateful shelter now, 

Say what may I repay to thee?” 

The blushing Queen of flowers replied, 
(And bowed her head in graceful pride,) 
“Then grant another charm to me, 
That I henceforth more sweet shall be, 
And all unrivalled bloom among 

The flowery raco—a theme for song!” 
The gentle Angel wreathed the rose 
In fragrant moss, all simply sweet, 
Giving the earth a peerless flower, 
Where modesty and beauty meet! 














DANCING, THEATRES, THE OPERA. 





BY E. J. TILT, M. D. 





Daxcine in itself is excellent exercise. The 
ancients made it a part of their admirable system 
of gymnastics, and combined with music they 
thereby succeeded in calming mental derange- 
ment—an application lately revived with great 
utility in institutions devoted to the treatment of 
insanity; but there is nothing hygienic in the 
dancing of the present day, nor in the hours of 
its performance. Still we cannot admit the 
baneful influence which some medical ascetics 
have ascribed to this exercise, nor agree with 
some German writers that waltzing causes the 
degeneration of the race. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that a party, now and then, is an 
excellent means of keeping down the redundant 
spirits of excitable girls, or of throwing a little 
life into those that are chlorotic. But there is 
a difference between a party now and then, and 
the daily succession of evening amusements. We 
might urge numerous reasons showing the evils 
to be derived from the aguish existence of the 
votaries of fashion, and perhaps none, after all, 
would be so convincing as the loss of personal 
beauty, for no constitution can withstand con- 
stant excitement; and the inevitable consequence 
of turning night into day soon turns the bloom 
of the damask to the tints of the yellow rose, 
while emaciation soon destroys all youthful ap- 
pearance of form, and at the end of the season 
blooming girls have become semi-animous wrecks. 

Dancing we have allowed to be good, but we 
must not omit mentioning what must be evident 
to all, that there are different modes of going 
through the very same dances; and even in the 
best circles gentlemen sometimes permit them- 
selves to dance in a manner not altogether 
dictated by decorum. More than once have 
we heard of fashionable dr kers effectually 
silencing the complaints made by their fair cus- 
tomers, that the flowers for the corsage of an 
evening dress were not sufficiently good, by 
saying, ‘‘We never put any better, and you will 
find them quite flat and destroyed before the 
party is over.” ° 

Whether this is as contrary to morality as it 
is to hygiene, we leave to the decision of expe- 
rienced mothers who may remember what effect 
waltzing had upon themselves. In a medical 
Point of view we must observe, that women who 








have any tendency to diseases of the heart, the 
lungs, or the brain, should certainly abstain from 
waltzing, the gyratory motion of which must be 
prejudicial by its determining the blood to those 
organs. 

Dramatic representations have so powerfully 
contributed to the advancement of human intel- 
lect, and are so susceptible of being enlisted in 
the cause of morality, and for the propagation 
of every ennobling virtue, that we cannot under- 
stand why they should now be so often devoted 
to the glorification of the ruling passion. Farce, 
comedy, melo-drama, or tragedy—it matters not 
which, for all are stuffed full of love—all hinge 
on matrimony, even if they do not derive their 
piquancy from something less fitted for the un- 
derstanding of a young lady. Now all this may 
do neither good nor harm to those whose cha- 
racters are formed; but we are of opinion that 
it is better to keep a girl from them as long as 
possible. 

Admitting even that the stage does not openly 
preach vice now, as in the days of Sheridan, we 
should still observe on the theatrical perform- 
ances of the present day, that it would be a 
grave and melancholy attempt to compute the 
amount of evil influence that plays have exer- 
cised on the malleable minds of youth during 
the long period of their. admired representation. 
What contradictions have they not afforded to 
the lessons of the fireside and the promptings of 
a sound heart and a well-trained mind. 

Instead of borrowing moral filth or melo-dra- 
matic horrors from the French stage, why do not 
our dramatic writers, since they lack original 
inspiration, seek that of nobler models?—why 
not in Calderon, for instance, the greatest of all 
dramatists, whose stage conceptions of things 
are pure, and in harmony with Christian love, 
seen in its light, and painted with its celestial 
colors? 

If what we have said of dancing and theatres 
be true, what must be their effects when com- 
bined with painting, in that most wonderful in- 
vention of modern times—the Opera? 

Some people there are, indeed, blessed with a 
constitutional coldness which nothing can warm ; 
but to others the Opera may be a potent engine 
of mischief, whenever it is not made a powerful 
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lever to ennoble humanity. The animated dia- 
logue requires the most passionate poetry to ex- 
press the enthusiasm of feeling. The emotions 
are represented to be so intense, that in the lan- 
guage of music alone can accents be found suffi- 
ciently acute or sufficiently imposing to express 
their overwhelming grandeur. The human mind 
is then represented in so deep & paroxysm, that 
it disdains the slow medium of words to convey 
its meaning, but adopts the instantaneous, silent 
eloquence of look and gesture; and is not the 
whole of man supposed to be so possessed, that his 
very limbs are impelled to movements, rhythmic, 
poetical, and in harmonious unison with the ex- 
alted state of all the other faculties? And is not 
all this represented in the midst of fascinating 
scenery, ever varying in changes which impress 
the mind with the conviction of its reality? Such 
is the Opera; and whenever it seeks to take the 
human heart by assault, attacking it in its weakest 
part, then, in our humble opinion, would it be 
advisable to keep sensitive young ladies from it, 
at least until they are married. Why should not 
the same magnificent machinery be more fre- 
quently made use of for the glorification of so 
many other noble emotions dear to the human 
feelings? Is the historic page so poor in scenes 
of heroic patriotism, that none can be found 





grand enough to be adorned by the combined jn- 
fluence of painting, music, and poetry? ‘+Masa- 
niello,” ‘William Tell,” ‘ Fidelio,” and many 
others, not only interest us, but show that the 
Opera may be made a means of ennobling man. 
Without wishing to see the Opera annihilated, 
we may hope to see it purified, renewed, enno- 
bled; and so, doubtless, does Carlyle, who objects 
to it on the ground of its unveracity. He does 
not see the meaning of ‘women whistling and 
spinning there in strange, mad vortexes, and then 
suddenly fixing themselves motionless, each upon 
her left or right great toe, with the other leg 
stretched out at an angle of ninety degrees—ag 
if you had suddenly pricked into the floor, by 
one of their points, a pair, or rather a multitu- 
dinous cohort, of mad, restlessly jumping and 
clipping scissors, and so bidding them rest with 
opened blades, and stand still, in the devil's name! 
A truly notable motion; marvelous, almost mira- 
culous, were rot the people there so used to 
it; motion peculiar to the Opera—perhaps the 
ugliest, and surely the most difficult, ever taught 
is female creature in this world.” His stern 
mind cannot imagine either why music, divine 
3 mmusio, should be ‘condemned to go mad and 
burn herself for a kind of service which is rather 
Paphian, on such a funeral pile.” 
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Meek lamp of Heaven! thy splendors fade away, 
As proudly rises the bright king of day; 

Who, clothed in grandeur, all around him, far, 
Pours floods of radiance from his fiery car. 

Pale and more pale thy softer lustre grows, 

As ruddier, with his beams, yon orient glows; 


ener 


MERRY 


3 So shall my little lamp of life decline, 

As that which never wanes begins to shine. 

$ Then, when has pass'd away this mortal night, 

§ Full, on my raptured view, shall visions bright 

: Burst! while thy portals, Heaven! shall wide display 
; The boundless glories of eternal day. 
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ALICE. 





BY W. R. 


MANDALE. 





On, Alice, merry Alice, 
As bird on Summer tree, 

Or o’er some wild flower chalice, 
As blythesome honey-bee; 

Thou art as full of happiness, 
With soul from guile as free! 


Oh, Alice, mefry Alice, 

Were all the world like thee, 
As destitute of malice, 

As full of harmless glee, 
This earth would be a Paradise, 

And merry angels we! 

















A VILLA IN THE 


COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 


CLASSICAL STYLE. 





Ir must not be understood that symmetry 
can only exist in regular buildings. This is 
not the case. On the contrary, the most irre- 
gular building, if composed by an artist of 
genius and taste, will always evince symmetry; 
that is to say, it will form an outline, in which 
there will be a central portion, a point, to 
balance and unite the parts or wings on either 
side into one symmetrical whole; and yet, if 
they do not balance each other in form and 
proportion, still balance in the general mass and 
grouping of the composition. Every building 
must show some balance in the opposite parts, 
otherwise it may be called odd, grotesque, or 
picturesque, but can never be called beautiful. 

The hall, sixteen by eighteen feet, is itself a 
very fine apartment, and communicates with the 
other rooms in a satisfactory manner. It is 
quite sufficiently lighted by the transom over 
the door, and by the two narrow windows on 
either side. From this hall a door communi- 
cates with the staircase, and, opposite, another 
with the parlor. This parlor is seventeen by 
twenty-six feet, and forms a very handsome 
apartment; the bow window is well placed, and 








is eighteen by twenty feet, communicating direct 
with the kitchen. 

The arrangement of these rooms will be found 
both convenient and beautiful All the apart- 
ments may be thrown en suite by the commu- 
nicating doors, or each may be rendered quite 
separate and distinct. The entrance hall if 
paved with marble or encaustic tiles, would be 
a most agreeable saloon in summer, opening as 
it does on the veranda. The entrance door may 
be closed in the winter, and the door to the 
staircase used. The kitchen is twelve and a half 
by seventeen feet. There is a fine pantry, eight 
feet square Between this and the kitchen is a 
passage, or rather, an entry communicating with 
a@ small veranda. This passage will be fuund 
very convenient in winter, as the kitchen door, 
leading out to the veranda, may be closed, and 
the door from this passage used, which will keep 
from the kitchen the cold and draught of air. 

The second story is divided into five spacious 
bed-rooms, the sizes of which are given on the 
annexed measurements. There is a fine bath- 
room attached, eight by twelve and a half feet. 
There are two good servant-rooms, finished in 


Will produce a fine effect, particularly if filled! the garret, lighted by windows in the gables, 
with stained glass, of a quiet tone of color. This {and ascended to by a flight of steps in the pas- 


room communicates with the dining-room, which ; sage. 
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The first story walls may be 
thirteen inches thick, and the 
second nine inches, with inside 
studding. The veranda will 
be built of wood, painted and 
sanded, to harmonize with the 
walls. 

To build this design satis- 
factorily, working drawings and 
specifications would of course, 
be required from the architect. 











DIMENSIONS. 


PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 




















FEET. 
1. Veranda, - - 10ft wide. 
2. Hall, - - - 16 418 
3. Parlor, - - - 17 WK 26 
4, Dining-room, - 18 4 20 
5. Kitchen, - - 123% 17 
6, Staircase, - - 84 >4 13 
7. Pantry,- - - 8 WK 8 
8. Passage, - - 8 WK 4} 
9. Kitchen veranda, 7 #4 14 

SECOND FLOOR. 

10. Staircase, - - 83% 14 
11. Bath-room, - 8 1 123) 
12. Bed-room,- - 10 % 114 
13. Bed-room,- - 123 4 18 
14. Bed-room,- - 11 17 
15. Passage, - - 18 KH 7 
16. Linen press, - 5 * 10 
17. Bed-room, - - 14 4 17 
18. Bed-room,- - 16 K 18 








GROUND PLAN. 








PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMB 
OF AN ONLY CHILD IN MOUNT IDA CEMETERY, TROY, N. Y. 





BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


LittLe flower of fragile stem, 
Love and beauties’ treasured gem, 
We may weep not for thy doom, 
Thou art faded—but to bloom 

In the Spirit-land eternal, 
Blossom vallies ever vernal— 





Fanned by winds that know no sighing, 
Decked by flowerets never dying; 

Faith’s bright wings to Heaven are spread, 
Christ is risen from the dead! 

He of light, and life, the giver, 

Lov’d one—thou aft His forever! 
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BRAIDED LOUNGING CAP 





BY MLLE 


- DEFOUR. 








Marteriats.—Three-quarters of a yard of rich 
blue velvet, one piece of soutache, gold and silver 
blended, one yard of cord to match, and a bullion 
tassel of the same metals. 

We regreat that the size of this design enables 
us to give only the general appearance: nothing 
can, however, exceed it in richness or beauty, 
whilst at the same time the materials are not 
exceedingly expensive; and the labor is such as 
any one can accomplish in a couple of days. 

Soutache is the generic name under which all 
braids and gimps are known in France. Some 
are exceedingly simple. Others, like the one 
with which our lounging-cap was worked, are 
extremely ornamental. This one, with several 
others, was made indeed expressly for ourselves. 
Some have chenille and gold or silver mingled; 


others are of silk only; many are shaded in one 
or two colors, and these are very beautiful. 

The depth of the head-piece is about six inches 
and a half, without allowing for turningsin It 
is set full round a crown of about five inches in 
diameter. The design, which is a rich braiding 
pattern, occupies a depth of four inches, and the 
crown is entirely covered with it. The velvet 
must be marked as in ordinary braiding patterns. 
Of course, any combinations of colors may be 
used. Cerise or crimson and gold look very well 
on purple or green. All violets on green; green 
on claret, or black. The tassel should then be 
of gold only. 

When braided, the cap must be neatly made 
up by lining with silk, and finished round the 
head with gold cord. 








OCTOBER. 





BY PERCIE 


H. SELTON. 





Now brown October comes o’er hill and dale, 

The mists curl upward from the sheltered stream, 
Pipes through the chilly wood the rising gale, 
And all the plain glows with the sunset gleam. 





The grapes, in clusters, hang upon the vine, 
The ruddy apples in the orchard glow, 
By every jocound sound and every sign, 
$ Bright Autaumn—matron of the year—we know! 














































































































































































































































































































EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

New York Crystat Pauace.—The Crystal Palace 
was opened in the evening, for the first time, on the 
second of me No person, who can make it 
convenient, should omit to visit this exhibition. If, 
after going in the day time to study the articles on 
show, they will repair thither again at night, and 
see this fairy-like structure in all the brilliancy of 
an illumination. they will be reminded of Aladdin’s 
Palace, as described in the Arabian Nights. The 
exhibition is, beyond all comparison, the best Ame- 
rica has ever had. Our fair readers will be parti- 
eularly delighted with the rich fabrics, the statues, 
the pictures, and the exquisite jeweler’s work. The 
display is much more extensive now than it was 
earlier in the season; for at that time all the articles 
had not arrived. Though the Palace is not as large 
as the London one, nor even that erected since at 
Dublin, it is still an imposing edifice, and very much 
superior to anything ever used for the purpose in 
America before. Among the most striking of the 
statues are Powers’ “Eve,” and the famous “Ama- 
zon,” by Kiss. But to enumerate even the best of 
the works of art would require more space than we 
can allow. Enough that the exhibition is a gallery 
of art. 





Cotorep Street Fasnion Prates.—We give, this 
month, another of our colored steel fashion plates. 
Match it anywhere, on this side of the Atlantic, if 
youcan! Our rule is, when we undertake to do any 
thing, to do it so that “it can’t be beat:” and hence, 
when we give colored fashion plates, they are from 
exquisitely engraved steel plates. Each of these > 
plates costs as much to engrave and print as any 
other line engraving, and afterward we have to pay 
a large price for the coloring, which is done by 
hand. How many could a fair reader color a day? 
Let her try, when she will discover how expensive 
this process is, for the cost is in proportion to the 
difficulty. We have our reward, however, for this 
outlay, in the unanimous verdict of the public, that 
our fashion plates are immeasurably ahead of all 
competition. Says the Milton (Pa.) Democrat, “The 
fashion plates are vastly superior to those of any 
other Magazine published in America.” The Macon 
Republican says:—“ Peterson is always ahead of his 
cotemporaries in fashion plates.” The Mount Vernon 
(Ind.) Gazette, says:—“ This is decidedly the Ladies’ 
Magazine, as it purports to be. It is always ahead 
of its contemporaries in giving the fashion plates.” 





Tue Secret Founp Ovur.—We are often asked 
how we can afford to furnish “ Peterson” so cheaply. 
The Ballston (N. Y.) Journal has discovered the 
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work can be afforded for go little money, we cannot 
3 imagine, unless it be on the plan of ‘large sales and 
$ small profits.’ ” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


Sketches of My Time. By Sir Jonah Barrington, 
lvol. New York: J. S. Redfield. Philada: W. B, 
Zeiber.—The author of this racy volume was an 
Trish cadet of ancient family, who began his career 
toward the last century, and died during the second 
quarter of the present one. He studied for the Irish 
bar, and rose rapidly to opulence. Mingling in the 
best society of his day, yet familiar also with the 
manners of the peasantry; spending his maturer 
years in Dublin, yet riding circuit in the wildest 
tural districts; cotemporary with Curran, Grattan, 
Castlereagh, the Volunteer Association, the Irish 
rébellion, and the Union:—he brought to the task 
of writing these memories of his times, a rare com- 
bination of advantages, and such as he has availed 
himself of with even rarer skill. The volume is full 
of wit, graphic delineations of character, sparkling 
anecdote, and valuable historical reminiscences, A 
century hence it will be considered more valuable 
than a dozen histories of Ireland in 1790, because it 
will give a picture of the social state of the island, 
at that time, such as can be fuund nowhere else: 
indeed the work already is worth a dozen dul! his- 
tories. A certain self-satisfied garrulity, proof that 
the volume was written in old age, is not the least 
pleasant, because one of the most characteristic, re- 
commendations of the book. Mr. Redfield has pub- 
lished the work in excellent style, illustrating it with 
two of Darley’s inimitable sketches. 


Collier’s Pocket Shakspeare. Vol. II. New York: 
Redfield. Philada: Zeiber.—In addition to the im- 
perial octavo edition of Shakspeare, as restored by 
Collier, which we notice in another place, Mr. Red- 
field has begun the publication of a 16 mo edition, 
in eight volumes, uniform with the celebrated Chis- 
wick edition. The price of each volume, neatly 
bound in embossed cloth, is seventy-five cents; and 
the entire series will be finished in about two months. 
In many respects this edition is preferable to the 
octavo one. It will certainly be the most convenient 
for casual reading, as a volume may be carried in 
the pocket quite conveniently. 


The Text of Shakspeare Restored. Nos. VI, VII, 
VII, IX, X, XI and XII, New York: Redfield. 
Philada;: Zeiber.—This valuable edition of the great 
English dramatist rapidly approaches its conclusion. 
Lose no time in subscribing for it, if you have not 
done so already. The numbers are but twenty-five 





secret. That paper says:—“How such a splendid 


cents a piece. 
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The Political and Military History of the Cam- 
paign of Waterloo. Translated from the French of 
Gen. Baron de Jomini, by S. V. Benet, U. S. Ordnance. 
New York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber.—This is pro- 
bably the best account of the Waterloo campaign 
extant. Everything connected with Napoleon has 
acquired new interest since the restoration of his 
dynasty. The translation is faithful, though not 
always elegant. Mr. Redfield has issued the volume 
in neat style, and accompanied by a map of the cam- 
paign, indispensable to all who would fully under- 
stand the operations of the armies. 

The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Vol. VIL. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This 
admirable edition of the works of Coleridge is 
brought to a conclusion in the present volume, 
which contains the political and dramatic composi- 
tions of “the old man eloquent.” No library, which 
pretends to be even comprehensive, much less com- 
plete, should be without these volumes. The pub- 
lishers have issued the whole series in a uniform 
style, with new type and excellent paper, and bound 
in cloth backs with red edges. 

The United States Illustrated. Edited by Charles 
A. Dana. Nos. IT and II. New York: Herrmann J. 
Meyer.—Under this title, Mr. Meyer has begun a 
quarto serial, each number containing four steel 
plates, illustrative of scenery in the United States. 
The two first numbers are devoted to the West. 
Each number is fifty cents. The letter-press is by 
C. A. Dana, a competent writer. 

Cranford. By the author of “Mary Barton.” 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author 
of “Mary Barton” and “Ruth” cannot write badly, 
even when, as now, she has almost nothing to write 
about. “Cranford” is a picture of life in a secluded 
country town; the sketch is graphic; and as inte- 
resting as an almost total want of plot can make it. 

Philip in Search of a Wife. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—We have here a new edition of a popular 
fiction, the scene of which is laid in New England, 
and which abounds with graphic sketches of cha- 
racter. It is published in a cheap style. 

The Emigrant Squire. By P. Hamilton Myers. 1 
vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This is a new edition 
of a popular American novel, written by the author 
of “Bell Brandon,” a celebrated two hundred dollar 
prize story. 

Meyer’s Universeum, Vol. If. Parts II and III. 
New York: Herrmann J. Meyer.—This illustrated 
serial maintains its spirit. Twenty-five cents a 
number. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

A Beef Steak Pudding.—Make into a very firm, 
smooth paste, one pound of flour, six ounces of beef 
suet, finely chopped, half a tea-spoonful of salt, and 
half a pint of cold water. Line with this a basin 
holding a pint and a half, Season a pound of tender 
steak, free from bone and skin, with half an ounce 





of salt, and half a tea-spoonful of pepper, well mixed 
together; lay it in the crust, pour in a quarter of a 
pint of water, roll out the cover, close the pudding 
carefully, and tie a floured cloth over. Boil it for 
three hours and a half. To make Ruth Pinch’s pud- 
ding, a la Dickens, substitute six ounces of butter 
for the suet, and moisten the paste with the well- 
beaten yolks of four eggs, mixed with a little water; 
butter the basin very thickly before the crust is laid 
in, as it is to be turned out of it for table. 

Baked Ham.— Unless when too salt from not being 
sufficiently soaked, a ham eats much better baked 
than boiled, and remains good longer. Lay it in 
plenty of cold water over night. The next day soak 
for an hour in warm water; wash it, trim off all rusty 
parts, and lay it with the rind downward in a coarse 
paste rolled to about an inch thick; moisten the 
edges, draw, pinch them together, and fold them 
over on the upper side of the ham, taking care so to 
close them that no gravy can escape. Send to a 
well-heated, but not fierce oven. A large ham re- 
quires five hours, a very small one three hours’ 
baking. The crust and the skin must be removed 
while hot. A part of a ham may be well cooked in 
this way. 

To Preserve the Color in Drying Sea- Weeds.— 
Dissolve in two-thirds of a small vial of turpentine, 
two or three small lumps of gum mastic. Dissolve 
by placing in a warm place. This solution must be 
carefully brushed over the sea-weed. To Preserve 
the Color in the Flowers of Dried Plants:—When 
they are flattened, and before their colors are in- 
jured, brush them over with a mixture composed of 
ten drops of vitriol to a table-spoonful of water. If 
the mixture be too strong the flowers will become 
red. 

Lemonated Kale.—Finely powdered sugar sixteen 
pounds, tartaric acid four and a quarter pounds, 
sesquicarbonate of soda four pounds, all dried 
thoroughly by a gentle heat: mix, and add one 
ounce of essence of lemon; rub the powder through 
a sieve, in a very dry situation; put it in bottles, 
and cork immediately. It can, of course, be made 
in less quantity. A dessert spoonful, thrown into a 
glass of cold water, makes a cooling and effervescing 
beverage. 

To Boil Turnips.—Young turnips when boiled in 
their skins and pared afterward, are said to be of 
better flavor and much less watery than when cooked 
in the usual way. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fig. 1—A Warkine Dress or GARNET COLORED 
Sirx.—Skirt full and ornamented with nine rows of 
black velvet dots wrought in the silk, and placed 
on in groups of three. Cloak of dark blue velvet, 
slashed, and the slashings filled with puffings of blue 
satin. A quilling of satin around the slashes. The 
sleeves and deep collar are made to correspond with 
the bottom of the cloak. Bonnet of pink silk, with 
flowers and tulle as a face trimming. 
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Fig. u.—Dress For a tittie Boy, Four Years 
or Acz.—Dress of gay plaid cashmere. Coat of the 
rough cloth which has been worn so much for the 
past year, cut in the loose sacque style; sleeves par- 
tially loose, with deep turned-up cuffs. Small black 
beaver hat, with a heron’s plume. Drab colored 
gaiters, and pantalets trimmed with English em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 11.—LittLe Grru’s press oF StriPED SiK.— 
Cloak of purple velvet, trimmed with two rows of 
gathered ribbon, and a row of deep fringe around 
the bottom. A loose, full hood, lined with white 
satin, and tied with long ends and bows. Bonnet of 
purple, trimmed with black velvet, and narrow black 
lace. 

GesERAL Remarxs.—The most fashionable dresses 
just now are robes nacrees, mother-of-pearl dresses, 
made of silk and wool, admirably combined, which 
give to that dress the varying colors which justify its 
name. These dresses are made with three flounces, 
and each flounce is arranged differently. The sleeves 
do not come down lower than the elbows; they are 
very large, and are trimmed at the elbow with large 
flounce, flatly sewed on. 

A very important question (the Lastern question 
of the fashionable world) is now under discussion; 
the point in dispute is the propriety of abandoning 
the disposition patterns for large squares shaded on 
taffeta. These squares are of a color varying in 
shade on a plain ground. For instance: on a white 
ground blue squares have four or five turns of a dif- 
ferent shade. With these dresses, no flounces will 


‘be worn. The body, front of skirt, and sleeves are 


ornamented with plaits and bows of ribbon to match 
the silk. Some of the patterns are very large, the 
color fawn, pink, and white; others again are white 
and green chequered, the squares being formed of 
three shades of green. For later autumn and winter 
wear the colors are much darker. These plaids or 
chequers seem to have superceded the brocades, 
worn for s0 many seasons. 

Tue make of dresses varies but little. They have 
either jacket corsages with basques at the waist; or 
corsages with full fronts gracefully gathered in ful- 
ness on the shoulders and in front of the waist. 
These full corsages are particularly becoming for 
ladies of slender figure; whilst those of more full 
form may in preference adopt the close tight cor- 
sage. An attempt has been made to revive the 
fashion of corsages having the fulness crossed en 
ceur in front; but they have not succeeded. Some 
of the tight corsages have been slashed, and the 
openings filled up with bouillonnes of tarletane, or 
any other thin material of which the dress may be 
composed. But this novelty is suited only to ‘a 
slender figure. It increases the size of a full figure, 
and has a tendency to make the waist appear short. 

A NOVELTY in evening neglige dress, which has 
just made its appearance, is worthy of notice. It 
consists of a corsage of black silk, and worn with 
skirt, or jupe of a different material. By this means 
one corsage may adapt itself to several jupes. The 
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lace corsage is usually made with deep basque, 
which are lined with silk and slashed, the openings 
of the slashes being filled up by lace embroidered 
with black velvet. The silk corsage is low, but the 
lace one which covers it may be made to any height 
required. The front of the lace corsage is open, 
and the opening is filled up by embroidery in black 
velvet and frills of black lace. The sleeves are 
trimmed with frills of lace one above the other, and 
separated by rows of spots in black velvet, 

For young ladies, a charming style of dress, even 
during the autumn, consists of a plaid skirt, with a 
white muslin body, mounting high up to the throat, 
and crossed behind by two braces of the same mate- 
rial as the dress, descending in front to the waist, 
where they terminate with a bow, and two short 
ends. These braces are worn quite wide, are in- 
variably edged with a narrow black lace, and are 
a most becoming finish to the hitherto somewhat 
crude effect of the plain white body with thé colored 
skirt. Caracos or jackets of pique still maintain 
their vogue. They are still made perfectly tight to 
the figure, and rigorously closed to the chin. They 
are edged with a stiff English embroidery, without 
fulness, but open at the hips to give ease to the 
figure. The only novelty in these caracoe lies in 
the wonderful variety of the buttons with which they 
are ornamented, 

Tue greatest novelty in dress is in the sleeves, 
The latest, and it is likely to prove most fashionable 
style, is called the Sicilienne. These sleeves are 
very wide, and separated into three puffs, The first 
is drawn in the middle of the upper arm, the second 
descends just below the elbow, and the third, which 
finishes the sleeve, terminates about the middle of 
the lower arm. To the end of the sleeve is attached 
a deep fall of lace in the pagoda style, if the mate- 
rial is thin, or with a ruffle, if of heavier manufac- 
ture. A lace under-sleeve is also worn. The Anne 
of Austria sleeve is also somewhat worn, but as it is 
composed partially of white silk, it is not so general. 
We give a description of it, however. This sleeve 
is composed of a long under-sleeve of white silk, cut 
the straight way of the stuff, tight at top, larger in 
the middle of the arm, and tight again at the wrist; 
then, of an outer sleeve like the dress, algo cut the 
straight way of the stuff, half wide and reaching 
only to the elbow, and open from the arm-hole. It 
is bordered all round by a plaited ribbon; two large 
bows of ribbon fasten the sleeve at the middle and 
end, and leave an opening through which the white 
sleeve is seen. The cuffs are made of guipure lace 
with large vandykes, and stand away at the top, 
according to the fulness of the white sleeve, which 
bears against the vandykes. 

Bonnets present the only novelty of being rather 
more closed round the face; this, however, depends 
much more upon the taste of the wearer than that 
of the milliner. Some few are quite close to the 
face, shading the lower part of the countenance, 
while the eyes and forehead are completely exposed 
to view. 
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